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or feed our workers better ? 

















Fatigue from poor nutrition is slowing production, 
and the inadequate breakfast is one major fault! 


© There are many reasons for mount- 
ing absenteeism in war plants. But 
labor surveys show that a contributing 
factor to both unexplained absences and 
inefficiency due to low energy is inade- 
quate morning nourishment. Some 
workers eat no breakfast. Some exist on 
coffee and doughnuts. Naturally, physi- 
cal energy flags without proper fuel. 

Although the marketing problem of 
workers is stressed by the scarcity of 
many foods, cereals—a favorite break- 
fast food —fortunately are plentiful. It 
remains then to tell and tell people of 
the importance of adequate nourish- 
ment after the long night’s fast. As you 





know, nutrition experts say breakfast 
should provide about % to % of the 
day’s total nourishment! 

To this problem—which existed be- 
fore and will still be with us after the 
war—a ready cereal like Post’s 40% 
Bran Flakes suggests a practical answer. 
This delicious food is a good source of 
thiamin, iron, protein, niacin, and calo- 
ries. It can be served in a wink. It is 
thoroughly enjoyable. The simple addi- 
tion of a big bowlful of Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes, served with milk, to the bever- 
age and fruit juice rounds out breakfast 
into a real meal. Even light eaters take 
to such a breakfast. 


A delicious daily source of Group Six 


ost’s 40% Bran Flakes 


also Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, 
and Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal . . . all products of General Foods 








One ounce of Post's 40% Bran Flakes, 
served with 3 ounces of milk, supplies 
the following approximate percen 
tages* of an adult’s minimum daily 
needs: 
Protein (6 gm.)—9 t4 10% 
Thiamin (.201 mg.) —20% 
Riboflavin (.268 mg.)—13% 
Niacin (2.98 mg.)—20% 
Iron (1-58 mg.)—16% 
Calcium (121 mg-) —16% 
Phosphorus (272) mg.)—36% 
Calories 161 
* Percentages (except Protein and Nia- 
cin) based upon the minimum daily 
adult requirements as established by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 
Protein based on 60 grams and 70 grams 
and Niacin based on 15 milligrama. 

















From JUST ONE CAN OF 


Lissy’s FRUIT CocKTAIL 


see, ) Wonderful desserts 


TEACHERS: a fine exercise for your Home Economics stu- 
dents! See how many similar groups of ‘extender’ dishes 
they can devise with Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. 


So unusually good that students love to work with it. So flexible and color- 
ful in its uses, it stimulates the creative side of cookery. That’s Libby’s 
Fruit Cocktail—combining five favorite fruits! 

In one can, Libby packs ripe Bartlett pears, juiceful peaches, mara- 
schino-style cherries, white seedless grapes, and peak-flavor pineapple. 
They prove that in fruit cocktail it’s fine fruits that count! 

Libby’s Fruit Cocktail is particularly important today when individual 
canned fruits cannot be served as lavishly as before the war. 

The three “extender” recipes shown here are just a beginning. Your 
students will be eager to add many more. And the assignment is sure to 
develop their ingenuity in a very practical and timely way. 


RECIPES 


1. Lipesy’s FRUIT COCKTAIL TARTS. Line 4 tart shells with pastry and bake. 
Fill with lemon filling. To make lemon filling, combine 1 cup milk, % cup 
sugar, % tsp. salt and 1 tsp. grated lemon peel. Scald in top of double boiler 
over direct heat. Place over boiling water and thicken with 4% cup cornstarch 
already mixed with % cup water. Cook until thick, stirring constantly. Cook 
5 min. Add to 2 beaten egg yolks. Cook 3 minutes longer. Remove from heat. 
Add 6 tbsp. lemon juice gradually. Cool. 

Top tarts with Libby’s Fruit Cocktail, thickened this way. Dissolve 4 tsp. 
cornstarch in 3 tbsp. orange juice and | tbsp. lemon juice. Add to 1 cup syrup 
from fruit cocktail which has been heated to boiling. Cook until thick, stirring 
constantly. Cook 5 min. longer. Add % cup drained Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. 
Cool. Serves 4. 


2. BREAD PUDDING. Place 1 cup white bread cubes in the bottom of a greased 
casserole. Scald 1 cup milk*. Add to 2 eggs, slightly beaten. Add 3 tbsp. sugar, 
% tsp. salt and 1 tsp. vanilla. Pour over bread cubes. Place casserole in a 
pan of hot water and bake in a slow oven (300° F.) for about 1 hour, or until 
inserted knife comes out clean. Top with 1 cup Libby’s Fruit Cocktail. Serves 4. 





i 3. UPSIDE DOWN CAKE. Melt 1 thsp. butter in an 8-in. skillet or cake pan. 
2. Bread Pudding Add % cup brown sugar and 1 cup Libby’s Fruit Cocktail, drained. Beat 2 


eZ . egg whites stiff. Add 2 yolks and continue beating, gradually adding % cup 
” the ee re ‘ ; sugar. Sift together % cup sifted cake flour, % tsp. baking powder, % tsp. 
. F< en Wes salt, and fold in. Add 2 tbsp. water and % tsp. vanilla. Pour over fruit. Bake 
in a moderately slow oven (325° F.) about 30 min. Serves 4. 





*Diluted Libby's Evaporated Milk is also, 


recommended. 


LOOK TO 
LIBBY’S FOR 
PERFECTION 


Sus, ay 


3. Upside Down Cake 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


HAT are the underlying causes of delinquency in young girls? Is it that they haven’t had 
Wy vccee instruction in morality and manners? Is it that they haven’t gone to church or Sun- 
day school? Is it that the quality of the human race is deteriorating and that therefore all morals 
and proper customs have simply gone to pot? Possibly so! 


Our humble opinion is that there is one other thing which is very much more important. 
Delinquency in boys may take many forms. They may become vicious or destructive. They may 
plan all sorts ‘of anti-social tricks and go together in gangs to the very serious injury of society. 
In the case of girls, however, deliquency is usually sexual. 


It must be obvious to everyone that girls are made for a certain biological purpose just as 
boys are likewise made for a complementary biological purpose. In the instance of girls, how- 
ever, the scope of their activity has in the past been somewhat more narrow. Women have been 
closely related to the reproduction and the care of children. The girl, whether she thinks of it 
consciously or not, has a destiny to perform in this direction. Nature has certain intentions, 
certain purposes, certain ends in view for her and of course insists on these things being car- 
ried out. Nature, to be sure, does not care much about the marriage relation. That is man’s 
convention—a very good convention. Marriage is a social device which has been superimposed 
upon the body and the life of women—and men, too, for that matter. Just as we wish to live in 
houses rather than naked in the jungle so civilized man needs to have a home—a family married 
life rather than simply a loose catch-as-catch-can relation on a purely physical level. 


There is, then, a conflict between the exigencies of nature and the requirements of modern 
society. Now, if the destiny of a given girl is in the direction of the successful reproductive life 
to the end that she may have a husband and children and that those children be successful, 
wholesome good children it is utter folly, it seems to me, for parents to shield the daughter 
from all knowledge of this sort, to protect her from life and its inescapable complications and 
duties. 


What this country needs more than anything else is millions of good mothers, wives and 
housekeepers, (a corresponding number of husbands, to be sure, but just now we are talking 
about the girls). Why can’t we frankly face the facts? Why can’t we put this reproductive 
relation in the very center of the altar and teach our girls the tremendous destiny and oppor- 
tunity that they have as the mothers of the race? This glorious destiny stands over and above 
their opportunities as citizens, the equal of their men; this tremendous opportunity is offered tp 
them to be women—good women—unashamed of their role in life and biology, proud of it in- 
deed, very proud of it—proud of their relations as a wife—proud of their relations as a mother. 
Then we should teach them to the end that they may understand as well as may be the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of married life. When they understand these things I believe that we 
shall have an answer to the problem of delinquency in young girls. 


We must put an end to the pietistic pointing toward the mountain tops, when as a matter 
of fact nature is pointing to the plain. After all, the plain is more fertile; it is warm and rich; it 
is productive. The mountain peak may be beautiful but it is also cold and sterile. Most girls 
want to be down on the plain, the good plain to be sure—nothing low and nothing base about 
it—the productive plain—the plain where men and women and children live, grow, move and 
have their being. ~ 

This, we believe, is the real answer to the problem of delinquency in young girls. We must 
make them proud of their destiny—too proud to make sex a mere plaything of the moment. 


Thurman B. Rice, M.D. 


State Health Commissioner 
Indiana State Board of Health 
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Objective Saving 


Business-Sponsored Home-Planning Clubs Point the 


Way to Saving With a Purpose 
By Rosanne Amberson 


It is a Tuesday night in Milwaukee. 

Men and women are pouring into the Public Service Building auditorium, 
When the meeting comes to order more than 700 will be present. 

A political rally? A bond drive? Red Cross? 

No, none of the usual reasons are responsible for this gathering. 

A new urgency has brought hundreds of friends, neighbors and citizens 
together—the urgency to hear about, think about and talk about 

the home of tomorrow. 


Tonight a well known local lawyer is discussing legal problems of 

home ownership. At the next forum an architect will suggest planning 
tomorrow’s home to fit tomorrow’s family. 

As the weeks roll on, technical experts from a score of national 
manufacturing concerns will explain air conditioning, prefabrication, 
insulation, improved home equipment and, perhaps most important of all, 
home financing. 

At each meeting ideas are exchanged, questions asked and answered, 

news items and manufacturers’ bulletins distributed, charts and 


movies shown. 


This is Milwaukee’s Plan Your Home Club in action, a club with 
ever-growing membership which has been meeting since March on 
alternate Tuesday nights under the joint sponsorship of a local 
bank, a department store and a public service organization. 
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HAT is happening in Milwaukee 
is happening all over the country. 
Brooklyn, New York, boasts a Home 
Buyers Institute under the sponsorship 
of the Brooklyn Dime Savings Bank. A 
succession of well planned exhibits make 
this Institute of practical help to the 
serious student of home planning. The 
Dime Savings Bank suggests a special 
home-buyer’s savings account and gives 
to each depositor-member an attractive 
pocketed scrapbook in which can be 
filed “Ideas for Our New Home.” 
Rochester, New York, is proud of an 
Own Your Home Club and a special 
savings plan devised by the Mechanics 
Savings Bank which also offers all kinds 
of free advice to home planners who are 
thinking ahead. And from Franklin 
Square, Long Island, comes news of 
The Purchase Club, a saving plan built 
on the pattern of the familiar Christmas 
Club, which helps customers to choose 
a radio, an electric washer, a piano, 
acreage for a new home, the new home 
itself, and to lay away in regular 
weekly installments dollars that are ear- 
marked for special objectives. Cum- 
berland, Maryland; Greencastle, Penn- 
sylvania; Meridan, Connecticut; these 
are just a few more of the many 
towns reporting home planning and 
home-saver clubs or indicating alert in- 
terest in developing such clubs. 
Why is the home-saver club catching 
fire in hundreds of communities? There 
are several reasons, most basic of which 
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Attend Free Classes! 


OF THE PLAN your HOME CLUS 


Cooperation is the keystone of the 
Plan Your Home Club organized and 
sponsored by a department store, an 
electric company, the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and a bank. Meet- 
ings are held in the Public Service 
Building Auditorium., Speakers are 
leading authorities in all phases of 
home building, buying and moderniz- 
ing. Topics for discussion include 
financing, construction, landscaping, 
interior planning and_ decoration. 
Classes are publicized in local news- 
papers. (See above) 


The Home Buyers Institute in the 
Brooklyn Dime Savings Bank is part 
of a broad educational program for 
helping consumers plan and save now 
for better homes in the future. Home 
economists can and should be a part 
of this progressive post-war planning 
movement. Here is a made-to-order 
opportunity for school and commun- 
ity cooperation 


is the current, spontaneous surge of in- 
terest in new homes, reconditioned old 
homes, improved equipment for those 
post-war days when men come back 
from battle, when families who have 
doubled up to meet wartime emerg- 
encies “undouble,” . when industrial 
workers filter back from war plants 
and defense areas, when youngsters now 
living where they hang their hats satisfy 
the age-old desire for a place of their 
own, 

Official surveys indicate a post-war 
home-building program that may run 
into 1,000,000 new dwellings a year, to 
say nothing of the revamping and im- 
provement of old homes still worth sal- 
vage. Already real estate brokers re- 
port land buying by soldiers still over- 
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seas. Small semi-rural plots, city build- 
ing sites, suburban lots, all are in de- 
mand. Onto these plots and into com- 
munities of every size will go small 
post-war homes, homes probably cost- 
ing less than $3500, sound attractive 
little houses made possible at more than 
reasonable prices by construction 
methods which are being tried out and 
proven right now in war housing proj- 
ects. The Department of Commerce 
surveying future housing trends predicts 
that these new little homes will be con- 
ventional in exterior design, but revolu- 
tionary in interior improvement with 
great emphasis on labor-saving, safety 
and economy. 

A second reason for the popularity 
of home-planning clubs lies in the eco- 
nomic fog of the moment. People liter- 
ally don’t know what to do with their 
money. They welcome the kind of 
leadership which suggests constructive 
reasons for saving. In supplying such 
leadership through the home-planning 
club, banks, loan associations and build- 
ing-material manufacturers are making 
a frank and open bid for consumer 
business. The banks hope to make 
new friends and new customers. They 
hope to lend mortgage money on new 
homes. Producers of everything from 
plumbing to paint hope to get a logical 
share of the dollars spent in post-war 
housing. But they also hope to make a 
real contribution to the better under- 
standing of consumer economics. And 
with ugly memories of previous home- 
building booms still clearly in mind, 
businessmen see the tremendous need 
for better educated home owners. 





We have only to look at the jerry- 
built homes, the developments, the 
shoddy, poerly designed dwellings which 
are to be found in every city, town and 
countryside to realize that many more 
people need to know much more about 
home building. Reports from HOLC 
and FHA on unpaid mortgages further 
make it clear that the whole subject of 
home ownership and financing needs in- 
tensive discussions and interpretation. 
No one, least of all the banking and 
business fraternity behind home-plan- 
ning and home-saver clubs, wants to 
see post-war building run wild with 
hundreds of thousands of families lured 
into buying homes they cannot afford. 
But even renters should understand 
home financing, if only to avoid the 
pitfalls of buying, and should be in- 
formed about the new materials and 
equipment which will make tomorrow’s 
home a satisfactory and efficient living 
center. 

No inflexible rules govern the spe- 
cial savings accounts set up by banks 
for club members. If somewhere along 
the line family plans change, the sav- 
ings plan can be changed or terminated. 
You are under no binding obligations to 
us, say the banks, use us when and if 
we can help you. 

This surely is self- 
interest on the part of business. It is 
also a practical step in adult educa- 
tion on a large-scale pattern. At the 
adult level, study groups will parallel 
work long carried on by schools, col- 
leges and the extension service. Home- 
planning study clubs are especially well- 
timed at the moment for they fall in 
line with the national anti-inflation 
drive. They suggest, to people eager 
for suggestion, objective saving, sound 
tangible reasons for laying away extra 
dollars against a day when those same 
dollars can be put to work to provide 
post-war employment for millions of 


enlightened 


men. 

As home-planning and saving clubs 
spread throughout the country, they can 
serve the home economist in many ways 
and she in turn can make a major con- 
tribution to their success. ‘Textbooks 
cannot keep pace with the tremendous 
and rapid developments now being made 
in the building field. Up-to-the-minute 
exhibits and community forums under 
the leadership of business people quali- 
fied to explain housing trends will bring 
new vitality to the important study of 
home ownership. The home economist 
might well cooperate in the planning of 


(Concluded on next page) 














exhibits and forums, and banking of- 
ficials will welcome her advice and 
counsel. The skillful gearing of school 
and community study programs would 
be a worthwhile accomplishment. 

We are a nation of homes. We have 
moulded our way of life around the 
home as a center of family activity and 
culture. No subject is dearer to the 
heart of America. Unquestionably it is 
good education for school and _busi- 
ness to join hands in a clear-cut analysis 
of home planning, realizing that 
through this magnetic subject a stimu- 
lating approach can be made to sound 
money management, community im- 
provement, job opportunities, consumer 
credit and better standards of living 
for more of us at all income levels. 


Tomorrow’s Homes 


T MAY seem early to think of post- 

war home planning, but we can 
dream can’t we? 

Architects, builders and manufac- 
turers of home products warn that con- 
sumers should not expect miracle homes 
overnight but, in almost the same 
breath, they say that we may expect 
conveniences undreamed of in the homes 
built ten years ago. 

Among the hints being dropped by 
industrial designers about homes and 
equipment of the not-too-distant future 
are these jewels: 

@ Union of indoor and outdoor living 
with huge glass picture windows to 
bring the outdoors in and sheltered ter- 





discussion. 


1 


will be no “miracle homes,’ 


the war. 


duction of complete homes. 


10 


people of small means. 





What’s Ahead in Housing? 


Bankers and businessmen meeting recently in a round-table home 
planning conference arrived at some definite opinions on post-war 
housing. These opinions, summarized by Banking, the Journal of the 
American Bankers Association, suggest timely topics for classroom 


Nearly 1,000,000 homes a year will probably be built directly after 
the war. The Government looks upon this major building program 
as one solution to post-war employment. 


2. Many changes and improvements in homes are probable, but there 
no “dream houses.” 


3. Cash buyers—of whom there will be many—will have the prefer- 
ence at least until full production is resumed. No substantial 
amount of home buying on credit is expected immediately after 


4. The chances are that building costs will rise. 
5. Rent restrictions will probably continue for a time after the war. 


6. War housing, much of which has been ineffectively and hastily 
handled in big war-plant areas, will be a post-war problem in many 
communities where it may soon become an eyesore, 


7. Equipment will account for a larger percentage of a home’s selling 
price, and mortgages will be written to cover the cost of basic 
equipment such as that needed in kitchen and laundry. 


! 8. Approximately 1 to 3 percent of post-war building may be pre- 
fabricated in the first five years after the war, but this proportion 
will increase materially in the following five years, 


9. The future will see mass production of parts rather than mass pro- 


A second-hand market for homes is being studied along the lines 
of the second-hand car market. This calls for a stepping-down of 
home values and a step-down of mortgages so that second-hand 
houses in established communities can be sold at fair prices to 
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races planned for living in the sun. 

@ Year ’round weather conditioning 
with improved protection against weath- 
er by insulation, air conditioning and 
combined heating and air humidifying 
systems. 

@ More flexible living space with 
movable partitions to allow for varied 
activities and additions to the family. 

@ More and better planned storage 
space with built-in conveniences and 
mothproofing facilities. 

@ Built-in furniture for serviceabil- 
ity and ease in cleaning. 

@ Planned lighting that is more ade- 
quate and less expensive, with emphasis 
on indirect wall and ceiling units. 

@ Wider use of electricity—even to 
answering the front doorbell and 
switching off the garage light. 

@ Greater use of glass and plastics 
to give a feeling of spaciousness and 
light. 

@ Increased use of plywoods and 
light metals for more mobile living. 

@ Playrooms for the entire family 
with built-in movie screens in back of 
wall murals. 

@ And in the kitchen such efficient 
and attractively designed equipment that 
tood preparation will reach a new 
height in ease, speed and sanitation. 
Sinks that are really large enough, elec- 
tric towel driers, laundries and even 
nurseries a part of the kitchen unit. 
Home frozen food lockers as standard 
equipment. 

But this romancing gets us nowhere. 
A home planning file will. Convenient 
ready-made ones are available in many 
department stores, banks and_ public 
utilities. 


Home Planners Institute 


The Pomona City Schools in Los 
Angeles County, California, are now 
offering a Home Planners Institute for 
men and women interested in buying, 
building or remodelling homes in the 
post-war period. The Institute is spon- 
sored by the City Division of Adult 
Education in cooperation with about 
thirty interested concerns and institu- 
tions. 

During the seventeen two-hour ses- 
sions an enrollment of approximately 
five hundred home planners will hear 
well known architects speak on site 
selection, floor plans, landscaping, home 
equipment, use of color in the home and 
similar topics. A discussion of financ- 
ing plans and city zoning and building 
ordinances will also be included in this 
Institute which closes about May 30th. 
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IN HOME ART 


By Jean Siderfin Corry 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 


HE day when we could afford to spend much time 

on the traditional crafts of applied design is gone. 

The wartime problems of today demand training 
along more practical lines. 

Prospective teachers in their last year of under-graduate 
training at Russell Sage College, aware of this wartime 
trend, were eager to tackle a typical war worker’s problem 
of making a comfortable and pleasing home in temporary 
quarters with a minimum outlay of money. 

For their practice ground they selected an unoccupied 
room, measuring 15’6” x 10’6” x 7’7” on the ground floor of 
Cowee Hall, center of the School of Home Economics. This 
room had only one window. One door opened onto a court; 
a second door entered the hall. Walls and woodwork were 
a drab yellow. Unsightly, poorly proportioned shelves partial- 








Nothing exciting about this dreary room and the ae- 
cumulation of unwanted odds and ends, but these 
prospective teachers found furnishing it an adventure 


ly filled one wall. Numerous pipes and a ceiling radiator 
added to the utter dreariness of the room. Many a young 
war bride has started housekeeping under just such circum- 
stances. ° 

An inventory of available tools showed an eighteen-inch 
saw, two hammers, a screw driver, a box of assorted nails 
and screws, and two two-inch paint brushes. A search in the 
nearby community yielded an accumulation of three barrels, 
several orange crates, four cheese boxes, two ten-foot used 
and discarded 2x4s, two planks, a metal stand from an old 
clothing dummy, a caved-in lamp shade, two old straight 
chairs and a box of small right angle wooden triangles. This 
scanty assortment of materials and tools served only to stim- 
ulate the imagination and determination of the group. 

(Concluded on page 225) 


Barrels blossomed into padded chairs, discarded 2x4s and planks into a substantial table and orange boxes into 
a sectional bookcase to make the room above into a living-dining room suitable for a family of four at a cost of 
exactly $19, including paint. The oil mural depicting phases of home economics foretells this room’s future 
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These kindergarten children think 
it’s fun to buy their afternoon 
snack of milk, fruit and ice cream 
from their own Victory express 


In a Government Housing Project 


By Elsie Maxwell, Director of Child Feeding 
Vanport City Schools, Vanport City, Oregon 


HE plight of the Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe seems, 
on first sight, analogous to 
Vanport City, Oregon. ll visitors 
are immediately impressed by children 
—children everywhere—ranging in age 
from cuddly infants to active adoles- 
cents. There are children here from 
Maine to California and from all 
points between. They are the children 
of former farmers, mechanics, car 
salesmen, oil station attendants, hair- 
dressers, artists and musicians. But, 
unlike the Old Woman in the shoe 
these parents know what to do with 
their six thousand or more children. 
They just turn them over to the Van- 
port City schools. 
In case you don’t know, Vanport is 
the largest government housing project 
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in the country. It is midway between 
the great shipbuilding yards of Van- 
couver, Washington, and Portland, 
Oregon,—hence its name. Unlike hous- 
ing centers of old, Vanport was planned 
to attract men and their families from 
areas of less intense defense industries. 
Since young, strong men of stable type 
were needed the whole city planning 
revolved about children. If a man 
brought his family, he could be counted 
on to stay awhile. Therefore schools, 
playgrounds, recreation centers and 
child care centers were all a part of 
the original plan. 

The schools were designed to carry 
the major responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the children since it was fore- 
seen that mothers as well as fathers 
would be employed. The mothers 





took such jobs as building ships, driv- 
ing buses, collecting garbage, cleaning 
grounds, teaching, washing, nursing and 
tending babies. Most of these jobs run 
in two shifts per day, and sometimes 
even three, so many homes are parent- 
less a large part of the time. Conse- 
quently, the schools assume schedules 
and practices quite different from tra- 
ditional school programs. For ex- 
ample: 

1. Children may be entered in the 
nursery schools at the age of sixteen 
months. There are six of these centers, 
each providing for one hundred and 
fifty children. 

2. To accommodate both early and 
late shift workers, schools for younger 
children in nursery, primary and inter- 
mediate grades open at five-thirty in the 
morning and close from six to eight in 
the evening. One nursery school is 
open for all-night care of children. This 
care, before and after school hours, is 
known as Extended Service. It is a 
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planned program of study and recrea- 
tion under the guidance of trained 
teachers. 

3. Unfortunately, there are not 
enough buildings to accommodate all 
the children for the traditional school 
day, hence the schools have to run in 
shifts of at least two a day. 

4. The regular school program is 
planned on a twelve month basis. 
Teachers are given two weeks holiday 
with pay during the year. 

Obviously such long school hours de- 
mand provision for food and rest. Each 
of the six child service centers which 
care for the younger children have 
light, airy electric kitchens from which 
their food is served. Additional rooms 
are provided with personal cots and 
blankets for each child. Three large 
cafeterias serve three sets of meals 
daily to the Extended Service children 
and to those who arrive at various 
hours throughout the regular school 
day. Two new buildings are now un- 


Over 3600 children in the govern- 
ment housing project at Vanport 
City are fed six days a week by the 
schools. Some have breakfast, most 
have lunch and many have after. 
noon snacks. In September two 
new school buildings with cafeter- 
ias will open to 1000 more children 


der construction which will contain 
cafeteria units. 

The nutritious meals served are: 

1. Goop BREAKFASTS of fruit, hot 
cereal, milk and toast for children who 
arrive early. The cost is fifteen cents 
per child, or it may be included as part 
of the daily Extended Service or Nur- 
sery School fee. 

2. Noon LUNCHES, well balanced 
and appetizing. They consist of a hot 
casserole or soup, fresh fruit, veget- 
ables, sandwiches, milk and dessert. 
The cost is twenty cents per child. 

3. AN AFTERNOON SNACK which ac- 
commodates the children of the after- 
A large percentage of the 
children have nickels and 
spend. If nothing is provided at school 
they congregate at the stores or pop- 
stands. To offset this, the lunchroom 
offers a variety of snacks around three 
o'clock. Sandwiches, fresh fruits, milk, 


noon shift. 
dimes to 


ice cream and fruit juices are available. 
Most of these items are five cents each. 
A suitable ten cent snack is provided 
twice daily for Nursery School chil- 
dren. 

4. SUPPER AND BREAKFAST, served 
in the Nursery School unit which pro- 
vides all-night care for children. 

In other words, our feeding schedule 
is for a full day, six days a week 
throughout the entire year. We are 
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called upon not only to supplement 
home feeding, but in many cases to take 
over the entire function. ‘This stress 
on school feeding obviously calls for a 
constant supply of food and for efh- 
cient, reliable labor. In the beginning 
these essentials proved difficult to se- 
cure. Labor was slow in coming, as 
the going rate of wage in this area for 


school cooks was low. Eventually we 


established a medium wage which at- 
tracted mothers who were more inter- 
ested in homemaking than in industry. 
Our chance at a food supply looked 
pretty slim since wholesalers were not 
eager for our trade because we would 
suck their markets dry and give no as- 
surance of post-war permanency. But 
after one dealer took a chance others 
followed and there is now a constant 
supply forthcoming. 

Other 


problems may be 


concrete examples of our 
interesting and en- 
lightening to those who believe that the 
way of a Federal Project is one of 
magic. Our first hurdle was to adapt 
our program to poorly planned architec- 
tural facilities. The cafeteria kitchens 
are large, square rooms, far from de- 
livery facilities and void of storage pan- 
tries. They are adjacent to combination 
auditoriums and gymnasiums which also 
serve as lunchrooms for as brief a time 
(Concluded on page 226) 
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By Lucile Taylor Tiefel 


66 HE call of the sea — the 
moon stealing across phos- 
phorescent waters — tropical 

evenings of romance,” sighed Miss Mc- 

Glothlin as she seated herself at the 

lunch table in the teachers’ cafeteria. 

“Personally I’ll take my travel in the 
Arctic,” countered Miss Novak, an- 
other teacher in the home economics de- 
partment. “There is a clean invigorat- 
ing atmosphere which one does not en- 
counter in the tropics. How I wish that 
peacetime travel were here again!” 
Then Mrs. Black, whose son is a 
prisoner of war, interrupted those 
pleasant day dreams, “I know how you 
feel. I enjoy traveling, too. But even 
if travel were possible, how could we 
really enjoy ourselves, remembering 
how the world is bleeding? Why not 
find adventure here at home during our 
vacations—plus the satisfaction of mak- 
ing a definite contribution to Victory?” 


Consider the adventure of working 
as a waitress, for example. The com- 
mercial slant gained by such work will 
add immeasurably to your background. 
You will suddenly realize how slowly 
you move about the food laboratory in 
school. And next year you can tell 
your pupils how fast waitresses have to 
work. 

If you live near a cannery, you'll get 
a bang out of working there incognito. 
I found that broadcasting my profession 
is likely to make the boss a little more 
critical of errors, human though they 
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Driving a tractor as a WLA worker offers more adventure to most of us 
than being seasick on a boat to Bermuda or stranded on a mountain top 


may be, and fellow workers a little less 
eager to accept me as one of the gang. 

Working among factory people is 
an eye opener. You may find yourself 
more in sympathy with unions, espe- 
cially if you work in a non-union shop. 
You may attach greater importance to 
adequate protection by the health de- 
partment. 

Working in a quick-freezing, dehy- 
drating or other food plant offers simi- 
lar advantages. Jobs such as candy 
wrapper and chocolate dipper have been 
advertised within the past month. 
Clerking in a meat market or grocery 
store is also profitable both in money 
for war bonds and in experience for 
the future. 

Farm hands are desperately needed in 
some localities. You may be a tender- 
foot at first, but I can testify that you 
will toughen up quickly and feel like a 
new woman. It would be wise to fol- 
low a planned tune-up program of exer- 
cise in preparation.(See article on Wo- 
men’s Land Army on “age 215) 

Tray girls and kicchen helpers are 
needed by hospitals ¢o replace employees 
who have accepted oetter paying defense 


The summer following the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, Lucile Tiefel obtained a leave of ab- 
sence from the Pasadena Junior College where 
she was teaching home economics to be with 
her soldier husband. In order to supplement 
a private’s Army pay and contribute to the war 
effort, Mrs. Tiefel became successively, a squash 
picker, an apple gatherer, a tomato trimmer and 
packer, a Woolworth salesgirl and a skinner in 
a peach cannery. Now, back at Pasadena, Mrs. 
Tiefel punctures her school schedule with work 
in a local restaurant and volunteer activities. 


jobs. This type of work adds a unique 
contribution to the foods teacher’s back- 
ground. A nutrition teacher has a 
chance to observe practices in diet 
therapy. True, the remuneration is 
low, but remember that this is your 
part-time defense contribution. 

As a dietitian in a child care center 
the ‘‘vacationing’’ home economics 
teacher has a chance to use her die- 
tetics and at the same time work with 
small children. For one who _ loves 
little tots, this is a real vacation. 

Opportunities are also available to 
those interested primarily in clothing. 
One may learn considerable about fab- 
rics by working in a cleaning establish- 
ment. In a large city, there might be 
the opportunity to work in a clothing 
factory. But don’t try for such a job 
unless you are a fast worker. 

Department store experience is va- 
ried, and one certainly obtains a good 
(or poor!) idea of the demands made 
by Mr. and Mrs. Public. A skilled 
seamstress can probably find employ- 
ment in an alteration department, or 
she may start a small business for 
herself. 

There are many opportunities for 
volunteer work with the Red Cross, 
Office of Civilian Defense, ration 
boards and similar agencies. The chiet 
objection to deciding upon volunteer 
work is the human failing of putting off 
until tomorrow what should be done 
today. About the only satisfactory re- 

(Concluded on page 232) 
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Practically every home economist has at some time used a dress 
form, yet many of us know little of its origin or manufacture. Recog- 
nition of this lack of knowledge, followed by a hurried trip to the li- 
brary to “brush-up,” will yield scant information, for most clothing 
writers have had little to say about the production of the form itself. 
So, to make a long story short, I ransacked the Fifth Avenue Public Li- 
brary; ’phoned schools of fashion and fashion magazines, the Museum 
of Costume Art and clothing experts; finally, I made the rounds of 
dress form manufacturers in New York City, and this is what I learned. 


HE dress form business is an 

evolutionary one. The forms 

are always changing because 
the human body changes. A glimpse at 
the dress figures produced during the 
past thirty-five years would show them 
to be so unlike that they would appear 
to represent entirely different body 
builds. The oldest ones would show the 
feminine form with a tiny waist, large 
bust and rear, and an almost over-erect 
Forms made a few years 
later would suggest the flat chest, and 
straight body of the flapper era. The 
present day form would be the most 
natural looking, for it represents a body 
which has not been molded into an en- 
tirely different shape by tightly fitting 
corsets. The fact that these dress forms 
have varied through the years as the 
contours of the fashion silhouette have 


carriage. 


varied indicates woman’s willingness to 
pinch, pad or almost suffocate herself 
to meet the demands of style. Fortu- 
nately, for our modern woman, fashion 
is not now demanding such stringent 
measures. 

Through the years, the sizes as well 
as the contour of dress forms have 
changed. A dress made on a size 16 
form of thirty-five years ago certainly 


The first two dress forms on the right 
appeared in a 1902 Palmemberg cat- 
alog. The model form at far right is 
modern. The basic stands have 
changed little, but the figure — oh, 
my! Sizes, too, have been changed to 
provide a wider range in basic pro- 
Portions 


Photos courtesy Cavanaugh Form Co. 
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would not fit the figure that we now 
call size 16. And even today, size 16 
dress forms vary according to the com- 
panies manufacturing them. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the individuals 
who draft the patterns and cut the 
goods differ in their allowances for body 
movements and by the fact that work- 
manship standards vary. 

Today we have a wide range of dress 
form sizes which those in the garment 
industry find most helpful but which 
Briefly, they 
include the Ladies or regular sizes, 34- 
44; the Misses, 10-20; the Junior Miss 
which is the newer range of sizes, 9-17; 
the Little Woman, for the short 
waisted woman (sometimes called the 


often confuse the layman. 
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Half Size), 12%-28%; the Short Stout 
also for the short waisted woman but 
larger through the bust, waist and hips, 
3314-574. The new Junior Miss range 
can be described as being a little larger 
than the Juniors and represents a more 
youthful type of garment for the 
Ladies. 

It is dificult to say who made the 
first dress form or who originated the 
idea. It is known, however, that the 
manufacture of dress forms in this 
country had its greatest development 
soon after 1846 when Elias Howe in- 
vented the sewing machine. For, as a 
result of this invention, a new industry 
sprang up—the manufacture of ready- 
to-wear clothing—which required ac- 
curate forms. At the same time, wo- 
men began to rely less on their local 
seamstresses and, as they did more home 
sewing, to feel a need for the dress 
form. 

The first forms to be used in this 
country were probably imported from 
Europe. An old timer in the garment 
industry believes that the earliest ones 
were made of wood, whittled out by 
hand, and that later plaster was substi- 
tuted for the wood. However, it is be- 
lieved that the first forms manufactured 
in this country were only frames, made 
by interlacing flat wires. These re- 
sembled somewhat the wire skirts of 
our more modern dress forms. 

Sometime in the 1860’s a Mr. Brooks 
invented and patented a method of make 
“papier-mache” forms and in 1870, Mr. 
J. R. Palmemberg who was in the “Dis- 
play Fixture and Form Business” pur- 


(Continued on page 230) 














A Studbent itive 


ORE and more institutions 

and colleges offering home 

economics training are 
recognizing the value of teaching the 
practical along with the theoretical. 
Students need the type of training that 
practical experience outside the class- 
room can offer. Although the budding 
home economist receives a good deal of 
laboratory work during the school 
year, a period of three months between 
school years, offering opportunity for 
continuous development on a job, is 
invaluable. 

In the School of Home Economics 
at Pratt Institute we are re-organizing 
our student trainee program to further 
improve the value of such a training pe- 
riod for students and to increase, if 
possible, the program of pre-training 
and post-training checkup. 

Important in the organization ot 
such a program is the coordination of 
interest and efforts in all departments 
concerned. The five people working 
closest on our program are the Direc- 
tor of the School, as an over-all co- 
ordinator; the Placement Officer, who 
arranges placements after talking with 
students and employers; the Head of 
the Nutrition Department, as consul- 
tant for hespital placements; the Head 
of the Institution Management De- 
partment, as consultant for the Foods- 
Management placements; and the Psy- 
chology instructor, as general consul- 
tant. 

The types of positions these trainees 
fill can best be shown by listing the 
kinds of openings and the training 
given: 

Hosprra1—Administrative 

Therapeutic 

Preparation 
COMMERCIAL RESTAURANT—Banks, cafe- 
terias, hotels, tea rooms 
Administrative 


Preparation 
SUMMER ResortT—Administrative 
Preparation 
Waitress 


Camps—Administrative 
Preparation 
Nutrition 
Counsellorship—general or 
specialist—foods, crafts, 
costumer 
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By Betty Tuft, Placement Secretary, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 





SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Joan M. Rock, Director 


Miss Margaret Smith 
261 Lexington Street 
Jamesville, Maine 


Dear Miss Smith: 


perience period. 


ing or guiding students. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK (5) 


JANE SAUNDERS 


The above student has been working under your supervision. Such 
work is regarded by this School as a part, or all, of 3 months 
practical experience needed to meet our requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree or the certification of two-year course graduates, 
Using the scale on the reverse side of this page,.please give an 
adjective or letter rating on each point listed. The School's 
evaluation of this record is based upon our grading system, and 

a@ passing average (C) or better, of all qualities must be earned 

by the student in order to fulfill requirements. Failure (F) on 
any point under WORK RATING requires repetition of the field ex- 


In the space below, please record any suggestions, criticisms or 
comments you wish, particularly those which will help us in advis- 


Sincerely, 
PUG Taft 


(Miss) Betty Tuft 
Placement Officer 


Nrtae Saeankre Lik at thet wae ty pucted 
Gf bar bet dh mot tnt ents Me “eyes” ~ 
Camy 4 crnth sypet of me. She co met by mato 
a Chmper fit ahagtih fairdy will. 


Eeptember 20, 1942 








SETTLEMENT House—Teaching foods, 
clothing, etc. 
LABORATORIES—Chemical, biological, foods 
Canning 
Testing 
General Assistant 
The selection of employers for these 
student trainees is based on a number 
of criteria, mainly—previous satisfac- 
tory student placement, an interview 
with the employer and a check with 
the place of employment. To these 
places are matched, as nearly as is pos- 


sible, the students interested in a spe- 
cific type of vocational experience. 

For the most part employers are 
given several choices in candidates. 
The students, meanwhile, have re- 
ceived instruction in writing letters of 
application and pointers on interview 
technique worked out in cooperation 
with the English instructor. 

This year we expect to start a short 
orientation course for those who in- 
tend to spend their summer in camps. 
The course will include basic informa- 
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tion on the kind ot lite trainees will 
lead, their relationships with the staff 
and the children, and the type of 
kitchen organization and equipment 
they may expect to encounter. 

The summer field investigations are 
the first personal follow-up on place- 
ment, covering as many areas of work 
as possible. It has been the custom for 
the college placement representative to 


Follow-up is an important part of 
the Student Trainee Program at 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, On the 
opposite page is a copy of the form 
letter sent to each employer at the 
end of the student’s training period 


On the reverse side of the form let- 
ter on the opposite page is the 
Field Experience Report shown be- 
low. This report is used in evaluat- 
ing the student’s work and in plan- 
ning for her further development 
in the classroom 


appear unannounced in order to see 
the student in the true work atmos- 
phere of a typical daily routine. The 
length of the’ visit depends upon the 
number of problems found. Of course 
these visits also enable the placement 
officer to become better acquainted with 
the employer. General criticisms from 
the employer about the student trainees 
are brought back to college for use in 
curriculum building and in individual 
student guidance. 

Each of these investigations is fully 
reported by the visitor and the write- 
up attached to the student’s folder for 
future student and teacher discussion. 
Correspondence from the summer 
trainee is encouraged. Such letters are 
a guide to problems a visitor might not 
see in one call. 

The second phase of the follow-up is 
based on reports by the student and by 
the employer in the fall. Upon her re- 
turn to school in September the student 
is invited to talk to the Placement Of- 
ficer and the Director at length about 
her summer training. A formal report 





blank, which is sent to the empioyer 
with a request for a rating of the stu- 
dent’s work and ability to adapt to her 
particular job, later serves as a guide 
for further training and development. 
These conferences and ratings give 
both the student and the employer a 
chance to view the trainee work pro- 
gram objectively and to express them- 
selves frankly after a period of rest. 
The program as it stands has been 
exceptionally valuable both to the stu- 
dent trainees and to the school. To the 
former it has meant greater personal 
development; to the latter, a “measur- 
ing stick” of subject matter and cur- 
riculum. Such programs develop 
slowly, however, and their full value 
is gained only after several periods of 
trial and error and _ success. 
long we expect to extend the trainee 
program to include supervised field 
work for students majoring in clothing 


Before 


and design and in general home eco- 
It will then be a project so 
far reaching in scope that we hold our 


nomics. 


breaths in anticipation. 





FIELD EXPERIENCE REPORT 


June 15,1942 striations 





Re...............0 ane. caunders From . 
(Date of entering) 
Working as: Assistant, Camp Dietitian To... August 29, 1942. 











(Fill in type of position) 


A—excellent (90-100) ; B—good (80-90); C—average (70-80); D—weak (65-70); F—failure (below 65) 
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WORK RATING PERSONAL RATING 
ey pond. pene ve) Habits of dress and personal appearance A ia 
Performance of duties 4 Courtesy... = 3 mm Adaptadility to situation e. 
(Quality, standards, results) Professional attitudes and standards 
Attitudes about work: About work... 
Interest cv Cooperation..........2. Toward employees.........A. 
Promptness...... 1 es C_. Toward staff officers or supervisors... 
Maturity...... i Bccrsrmne Sell. confidence......P Attitudes toward criticism of 
Sense of responsibility 2 work............€n personal habits RP 
How much actual responsibility was student given in a managerial General conduct 
way? 
_ on the job... Pp off duty 2) 





(none) (very little) 


If any, how did she react ?. Dh mot +24t too well 
Accuracy in following and giving directions....... ce 


Would you hire this student ?.... Gea... 


(considerable) 





For use of School Officials 


Approved as required work for diploma, certificate 
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Date .. 


























Suggestions for guiding student after this experience should be 
entered on reverse side of this page. 


Name ... ang ant” Son the 
nite Camp Jergug Nlle 
. Nerember 1, 19KA 


(Date of leaving) 
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By Nutrition and Dietetics Class 


The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


E ALL want to do our 

part in winning this war. 

One of the best ways for 
us to help is to keep ourselves healthy. 
And how can we better do this than 
by eating the right food at the right 
time? 

Since breakfast is perhaps the most 
important meal of the day and since 
many college students do not eat break- 
fast, the nutrition and dietetics class 
of The Stout Institute decided to con- 
duct a breakfast campaign. The cam- 
paign opened with a survey to investi- 
gate the breakfast habits of the col- 
lege students, faculty and administra- 
tion. 

One Monday morning a question- 
naire was distributed by members of 
the nutrition and dietetics class to every 
student and every faculty member. 
This -questionnaire included a list of 
nine different breakfast combinations 
rated by members of the class as: poor, 
fair, good, excellent. Each person was 
asked to specify which he or she ate 
regularly. From this poll the number 
and percentages of breakfast eaters and 
non-breakfast eaters were determined. 
The percentage of breakfast eaters 
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who had poor, fair, good and excellent 
breakfasts was also compiled. The re- 
sults, published in the college paper 
and posted in the main corridor of the 
Home Economics Building, showed 
that 22% ate no breakfast; 18.6% ate 
a poor breakfast; 28.5% ate a fair 
breakfast; 6.1% ate a good breakfast; 
24.8% ate an excellent breakfast. 

The surprisingly high percentage of 
excellent breakfast eaters may be ex- 
plained by the fact that faculty mem- 
bers were included in the survey. The 
survey showed that less than one-third 
of the students were eating good break- 
fasts. This seemed a grave reflection 
on the practical application of known 
nutritional facts, and indicated that 
there was a dire need for further edu- 
cation on the subject of what consti- 
tutes a good breakfast. 

After this survey, the class attacked 
the eat-a-good-breakfast campaign with 
added zeal. First the members divided 
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Crooner Calories pleads with stu- 
dents to “Eat a good breakfast; 
it will do you good Sunday, 
Monday and Always” 


into a publicity and a program com- 
mittee. The publicity committee pre- 
pared for the college paper articles fea- 
turing the value of good breakfasts and 
put posters with catchy cartoons, 
jingles and slogans in the corridor at 
bi-weekly intervals. This committee 
also wrote slogans on the blackboard 
of every classroom. In this way, the 
reminder to eat a better breakfast was 
before every student and instructor 
daily. Here is one of the jingles which 
in four short lines tells what goes to 
make up a good breakfast: 
Complete breakfasts are a need, 
Everyone who works should heed. 
Fruit and cereal, the list should boast 
Also milk and eggs and toast. 
Another jingle asked: 
Of breakfast eaters, are you one 
Who grabs and munches on the run 
A doughnut or a sugar bun? 
Then at 10 a. m. your day is done? 
The education of the girls living in 
dormitories was not neglected. They 
were reminded of their patriotic duty 
to: Eat .a breakfast: today,-girls, 
The instructors will warn. 
You’re a soldier at home, 
Though you live in the dorm. 
(Concluded on page 227) 








This breakfast campaign was conducted by junior and senior college 


women, but it could be simplified for use at practically any grade level. 
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DAY at the Macfarland 

Junior High School cafe- 
teria in Washington, D. C., was an in- 
teresting cooperative project worked out 
by the cafeteria manager, Mrs. Ruth 
Cotting, and Mrs. Claire Cox, the 
home economics teacher, to give the 
girls in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment a better understanding of the 
problems faced by the cafeteria in pro- 
viding varied and attractive meals to an 
average of 800 students every school 
day. 

Macfarland Junior High is in a good 
residential section of Washington and 
has the reputation of having one of the 
best and most efficient cafeterias in the 
system. Mrs. Cotting, the manager, is 
an experienced, trained dietitian who 
has always given special attention to 
lunches that meet the nutritional needs 
of growing boys and girls, but that also 
provide them with a choice of foods 
they like. Because of strong competi- 
tion from neighborhood shops of various 
and sundry kinds, hot dogs and ham- 
burgers are on the menu twice a week. 
All pies and cakes are made in the cafe- 
teria. White milk only is sold, and sells 
well, incidentally. No soda pop can be 
bought. The lunch counter is so ar- 
ranged that students have to pass the 
steam table and salad counter before 
they reach the desserts. The ice cream 
counter, open only during the latter 
part of each lunch period, is completely 
separated from the lunch counter and 
is in a different part of the room. 

Cooperative and friendly relations 
have always been maintained between 
the Home Economics Department and 
the cafeteria, although there is no 
working connection between them. Con- 
sequently, the girls in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department (as well as stu- 
dents in other departments) had little 
realization of the daily detail involved 
in the management of the cafeteria and 
in the planning and preparation of lunch 
for 800-900 students. Therefore, when 
the month of March was designated 
Better LUNCHES For ALL month by 
the Head of the Department of Home 
Economics, Division 1-9*, Mrs. Cotting 
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By Jessie A. Knox 


Miss Knox, a graduate of Pratt Insti- 
tute, became editor of Practical Home 
Economics in 1927. In 1940 she re- 
signed to live in South America with 
her brother who was then stationed 
with the American Embassy in Chile. 
After two busy and exciting years 
there, Miss Knox returned to the 
States in one of the first wartime 
blackout ships. Since then she has 
been living at 1539 44th St., N.W., 
Washington 7, D. C., where she con- 
tinues to write Our Family Food, a 
syndicated food column for the Lake- 
side Publishing Co,, and to serve on 
the Advisory Board of PHE 


and Mrs. Cox got together and de- 
cided to have a Home Economics Day 
in the cafeteria as the culmination of 
the month’s educational program. 

All seventh and eighth grade junior 
high school girls in Washington are re- 
quired to have three semesters of home- 
making in which nutrition education is 
closely integrated with the selection and 
preparation of food on the meal basis. 
In the ninth grade girls may elect fur- 
ther courses in homemaking. Since the 
beginning of the war, the Department 
of Home Economics, Div. 1-9, has 
stressed the importance of the Victory 
Lunch and has worked with the school 
cafeterias to promote better eating 
habits as part of the city-wide nutrition 
program. Practically all junior high 
school girls are, therefore, well con- 
ditioned to a good nutritional pattern 


‘ 


and know what constitutes a “good” 
lunch. But, as so frequently happens, 
knowing is not so closely allied with 
doing as it might be! 

Among the questions asked teachers 
at the BETTER 
LuncuHeEs For ALL campaign were “has 
nutrition teaching improved the food 
selection habits of students eating in the 
school cafeteria?” and “can you get chil- 
dren to eat what is good for them, 


beginning of the 


*In Washington, there are separate schools for 
white and negro children. ivisions 1-9 are 
for whites; 10-13 for negroes. Each group pro- 
vides its own supervision. 


when you fix it up and offer it at a 
bargain price?” The latter question had 
particular relation to an effort to in- 
crease the use of vegetables, especially 
raw ones, and to popularize liver. Mrs. 
Cotting and Mrs. Cox resolved to try 
to find out, so far as their particular 
school was concerned, realizing, how- 
ever, that one day’s results could by 
no means be considered conclusive. 

Work on the project began in the 
home economics classes about two 
weeks before the big day, with discus- 
sions regarding the nutritional require- 
ments for a better lunch, the selection 
of the menu, talks on cafeteria opera- 
tion, and the assignment of students to 
their allotted tasks in the cafeteria 
work. The day before the project was 
put into operation, a mimeographed bul 
letin telling about Home Economics 
Day in the cafeteria and its intent, was 
given to every pupil and teacher in the 
school, in connection with the guidance 
lesson worked out for each section. The 
bulletin pointed out the requirements 
for an “A” lunch and announced that 
trays would be checked and an “A” 
ticket given to every tray bearing milk, 
a protein food, something green and a 
vegetable dish or fruit. Posters stress 
ing the use of vegetable salads and 
other foods were set up in halls and 
on the stairs throughout the school 
building. ° 

As the project was worked out, the 
girls in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grade home economics classes planned 
the menu for the day with the coopera- 
tion of the cafeteria manager, taking 
into consideration nutritional require- 
ments, sales appeal, foods available un- 
der rationing, quantities needed and 
costs. The workings of a counter sheet 
were explained, and girls were detailed 
for various duties—food preparation, 
checking, serving, estimating costs, etc. 
Because of the large number served 
during the lunch hour and the inexperi- 
ence of the girls, it was decided to have 
the regular cafeteria help prepare the 
hot dishes and most of the desserts. 
Students, however, made all the sand- 
wiches, the salads, five pineapple cus- 
tard pies and a lemon custard pudding. 
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thus gaining a comprehensive idea ot 
the detail involved in preparing food on 
a quantity basis. 

Since one of the aims was to try to 
popularize vegetables, the menu selected 
included a thick fresh vegetable soup, a 
chopped raw vegetable sandwich, raisin 
and shredded raw carrot sandwich, a 
vegetable salad bowl and a stuffed 
prune salad with shredded carrot and 
crushed pineapple for the stufing. The 
full menu follows: 

Price 

Vegetable soup .07 
Hot plate—tuna & vegetable roll 
with egg sauce and choice of two 

of the following: mashed potatoes, 

glazed carrots, string beans, fresh 

plums 18 
Vegetables separately 07 
Frankfurter on a roll .08 
Sandwiches 

Bacon and lettuce az 

Chopped raw vegetable sPECIAL 

Raisin & carrot on a roll SPECIAL .05 

Peanut butter & celery .07 

Cream cheese & olive az 
Salads 

Chef salad bowl 12 

Cold plate lunch, with a roll 18 

Stuffed prune salad .07 

Jellied fruit salad .07 

Potato .07 

Beet and egg 12 
Desserts 

Cherry pie .07 

Pineapple meringue pie .07 

Lemon custard pudding .07 

Jello .07 

Mixed fruit 07 
Milk 05 


The menu was essentially the same 
in type as that offered every day, the 
only differences being that two of the 
sandwiches were reduced to a special 
price of five cents each to try and in- 
crease their sales. 


The chopped raw 
vegetable sandwich was made with two 
large slices of whole wheat bread and 
a filling of cabbage, carrot, tomato, 
green pepper and celery bound with 
mayonnaise. ‘The raisin and shredded 
carrots were made up on large, soft 
round rolls—each a good buy for five 
A hot plate is always offered, 
but salad plate lunches have usually 
been served only in warm weather. As 


cents. 


an experiment, it was decided to see if 
one would sell this time of year. (/t was 
a cold and rainy day, that Home Eco- 
nomics Day, and luncheon attendance 
was unusually large). 

The girls set up the counters and all 
admired the effect—especially the ap- 
pearance of the salad counter. The 
Chef’s Salad was arranged in individual 
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bowls and contained romaine, escarole, 
crisp radishes, carrot curls, raw cauli- 
flower, and a wedge of tomato. The 
seven cent salads were small-sized ones 
and were all served with lettuce. The 
cold plate was made up of a thin slice 
of ham spread with cream cheese and 
olive mixture and rolled up, three sec- 
tions of fresh grapefruit, lettuce, stuffed 
Bing cherries, a few potato chips and 
a buttered soft roll. It proved espe- 
cially popular. 

In addition to checking the lunch 
trays for possible “A” lunches, girls 
were detailed as “floaters” to observe 
and take note of any comments on the 
foods served, on manners in the lunch- 
on whether there was food 
wasted, etc. After the lunch periods, 
these girls made their reports. As a re- 
sult, the next campaign, an immediate 
one, is to be planned to improve man- 
ners! 

Of the lunches checked, a high per- 
centage contained protein and milk, and 
over half had fruit or a vegetable. The 
mixture of chopped raw vegetables on 
whole wheat bread sold better than 
the shredded carrot and raisin on soft 
roll. Perhaps because the whole wheat 
bread made a larger sandwich. But 
neither one was popular, even at a bar- 
gain price of five cents. The salad plate 
lunch proved unexpectedly popular — 
four times as many sold as were origin- 
ally made up. 


room, 


Soup has never sold very well at 
Macfarland and this was no exception, 
in spite of the fact that the girls all 
A total of only 20 bowls 
Many students pass 
it by because it is hard to carry in a 
crowded line and difficult to eat. How- 
ever one reason may have been that 


voted for it. 
of soup were sold. 


the hot plate and salads always offer 
more eye appeal. Both are good sellers 
in this school. 

It was observed that much lettuce 
was wasted on salad plates, and Mrs. 
Cox remarked “evidently we need a 
campaign to get pupils to eat lettuce. 
Many pupils don’t seem to know that 
parsley is edible—neither do lots of 
adults.” 

Mrs. Cox’s comment on the project 
was that “perhaps the experiment was 
not very conclusive or of much perma- 
nent value, but I’m sure that it made 
the entire school conscious of the cafe- 
teria’s efforts to improve general nutri- 
tion. In fact one teacher said she was 
rather startled at its psychological ef- 
fect upon her! It also made pupils see 
themselves as others see them. It defi- 


nitely gave the home economics girls an 
insight into the workings of the cafe- 
teria. And through the mimeographed 
bulletin that was giver to every pupil 
in the school during the preceding guid- 
ance lesson, each one learned something 
about the problems faced by the cafe- 
teria. We hope that it will secure more 
tolerance and more cooperation. 

Several of the girls who worked on 
food preparation have appealed to Mrs. 
Cotting for “jobs in the cafeteria,” and 
expressed the desire to learn more 
about “how a cafeteria is run.” Mrs. 
Cotting herself feels that it was de- 
cidedly worthwhile as an educational 
venture and says that it has strength- 
ened her opinion that the cafeteria 
should be more a part of the school 
system. 

The following recipes are for the 
popular desserts made by the home eco- 
nomics girls: 


Pineapple Meringue Pie 
fills 5 twelve-inch pie shells 
Heat 3 quarts crushed pineapple and 
2 cups water. 
Mix 4 lb. sugar 
114 cups cornstarch 
4 teaspoons salt 


Stir dry mixture into the pineapple and 
cook until thick, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from the fire and add 16 egg yolks 
well beaten. Cook 2 or 3 minutes, then 
add juice and grated rind of 8 lemons 
and 1% cup margarine. Pour into 5 
baked twelve-inch pie shells and cover 
with meringue, made from the egg whites 
and 2 cups sugar. Bake at 325 degrees. 
Makes 50 cuts. Costs $1.94. 


Lemon Cornstarch Pudding 


Mix 2 cups sugar 

1 cup cornstarch 

114 teaspoons salt 
Add 1 quart cold milk and 

5 beaten eggs 

Combine with 1% quarts of hot milk 

and cook in a double boiler until thick. 
Add juice and grated rind of 5 lemons 
and 2 tablespoons margarine. Cool and 
serve in sherbert glasses with a garnish 
of chopped nuts or maraschino cherry. 
Serves about 25. Costs 84 cents. 


Rice Custard 
Scald 1 quart milk with 
14 cup well washed rice 
Cook in double boiler until rice is tender. 
Add 
1 cup sugar and 
4 beaten egg yolks 
Remove from the fire and fold in the 
beaten whites of 4 eggs and 1 table- 
spoon flavoring. Serve in sherbet glasses 
and garnish with jelly, a raisin or two, 
maraschino cherry or a fresh strawberry. 
Serves 10. 
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The Home Makers 
Guild of America is 
composed of 2200 
scientifically select- 
ed, typical Ameri- 
can housewives 
serving as volun- 
tary consultants on 
numerous ques- 
tions about their 
“likes”, “dislikes” 
and “why”. 


The Guild is na- 
tional in scope and 
represents Mrs. 
America in geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion, buying power, 
family size income 
groups, etc. 


HOME MAKERS GUILD 
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Forewarned gives you a chance to collect your 
ammunition. Home economists will find in 
the following pages, we believe, helpful in- 
formation on things that Mrs. America will 
ask them about home canning, on ways and 
means to help American women aid the war 
effort through home canning this summer. 
x * * 


These facts were reported by the Home Makers Guild of 
America in a nation-wide survey made for the Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company as part of their contribution to 
the big task of solving war time home front problems. 

This is No. 7 of a series of surveys that Owens-Illinois 
is sponsoring because home economists wanted this type 
of information. To give you up-to-the-minute reports, 
questions and answers are handled via air-mail. 


A TIP on the TOPICS COVERED 


On the next two pages, you will find the answers to a few of 
the 31 questions with over 1000 sub-divisions that were sent 
to consultants of the Home Makers Guild. From the answers 
to only a few of the questions you will see what a wealth of help 
the complete survey can be to you in preparing your plans. 


x 


COMPLETE SURVEY IS DETAILED 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF THE 
ON PAGE FOUR OF THIS INSERT 





How did you do your canning in 1943 and 
how do you plan on doing it in 1944? 


1943 1944 
94.2% At home alone or with 
immediate family help 92.8% 
3.0% With a group of neigh- 
bors or friends in our 
homes 3.2% 
2.1% Community home can- 
ning project 2.8% 
.7% Sent own products to 
commercial cannery for 


packing 1.2% 
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1944 


Did you attempt to secure or use a pressure cooker in 1943? 


55.7% 
18.3% 
13.5% 
12.5% 


Didn’t attempt to secure one 
Successful in obtaining cooker 
Unsuccessful in obtaining cooker 
Didn’t want to use one 


What specific directions would you like to receive for use when 
canning in 1944? 


45.2% 
42.6% 
41.9% 
33.5% 
32.5% 
32.5% 
24.3% 
21.9% 


Proper method of sealing 

Directions for hot water bath method of canning 
Directions for open kettle method of canning 

Proper closures for various types of home canning jars 
Directions for pressure cooker method of canning 
Directions for oven method of canning 

Dehydration 

Quick freeze 


This question permits several answers, therefore 
answers total more than 100%. 


What products did you can at home in 1943; which ones do you 
plan on canning at home in 1944; and which products will you 
be canning for the first time this year? 


Vegetables 
Soups 
Fruits 
Berries 


Canned in Will Home Can 
1943 in 1944 First Time 
88.1% 88.4% 06% 
29.7% 27.2% 18% 
85.7% 90.3% 08% 
70.6% 74.6% 13% 


Jams, Jellies, etc. 87.5% 90.5% .06% 
Pickles, Relishes, etc. 77.6% 79.6% 10% 


Meat 
Poultry 
Fish 


22.1% 18.6% 14% 
19.5% 16.1% 2.50% 
2.4% 1.8% 29.20% 





WHY THESE SURVEYS? 


To get up-to-the-minute, accurate, impar- 
tial reports on household problems, we 
employed the Home Makers Guild. They 
have now made 7 surveys for us—includ- 
ing this one. These surveysare listed below. 


1. Buying Habits 

2. Conservation and Food Waste 
3. Breakfasts 

4, Wartime Recipe Problems 

5. Household Problems 

6. Victory Gardens 


Home Economists are invited to write for a FREE copy of these 
surveys. Send a list of those you want, and your address to: 


Merchandising Division, Dept. 2 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Makers of Duraglas Containers—that give a lift to living 


Complete Survey in FREE Sixteen - Page Booklet 


TO GIVE HOME ECONOMISTS THE COMPLETE DETAILS OF THIS 

STUDY ON HOME CANNING, A SIXTEEN-PAGE BOOKLET IN COLOR 

WITH FULL ILLUSTRATIVE CHARTS AND CONDENSED CONSULT- 
ANTS COMMENTS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


Write Merchandising Division, Department 2. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company - Toledo 1, Ohio 
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The Women’s Land Army Enters 


ROM the fashionable young college 

girl with her gay turban and 
rolled-up pants legs to the seventy-one- 
year-old grandmother who can do her 
share of work and then some, women 
all over the country have answered the 
emergency call for extra farm labor. 
During 1943, teachers, stenographers, 
students, librarians, nurses, business 
women, store clerks, employees of in- 
dustrial concerns, housewives, govern- 
ment employees and wives of service- 
men were among the 600,000 women 
who helped cultivate the fields and har- 
vest the crops. Many of this group of 
vital war workers belonged to the 
Women’s Land Army of the United 
States Crop Corps which was au- 
thorized by Public Law 45, April 9, 
1943, as a part of the Farm Labor 
Program of the Extension Service of 
the War Food Administration. 

A survey of agricultural production 
during the past year and recognition of 
the ever-increasing demands of war 
quickly shows the value of the work 
these women have been doing. In 1943, 
the American Farmer produced 5% 
more food than the year before and 
approximately 32% more than was 
averaged during the 1935-39 period al- 
though many of the younger farmers 
had been drafted. Contrary to many 
fears and predictions there was no 
substantial loss of food as a direct re- 
sult of harvest labor shortage. 

During 1944, an even larger food 
supply will be demanded to meet the 
needs of our servicemen, our allies and 
of the invaded countries. As a result, 
4,000,000 workers will 


be needed to supplement the regular 


an estimated 


farm labor force “which consists of all 
farmers, and members of their families 
regularly employed in farm work, plus 
their year-round hired workers.” This 
estimated need represents an increase 
of 500,000 
most of whom are expected to come 
from the ranks of the country’s women 
(Women’s Land Army) and of the 
youth between the ages of 14-17 (Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteer Group). 

With this knowledge of the food and 
labor situation, Extension leaders are 
of course continuing the Women’s 
Land Army of 1943 and have adopted 
plans for recruiting even more women 
this year. The main points of the 1944 
campaign include the following: 


workers over last year, 
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By Florence L. Hall 


Chief, Women’s Land Army Division 
Extension Farm Labor Program 
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1. 800,000 women are needed for 
farm work in 1944—most of them 
for seasonal harvest jobs. 

2. All women who make a con- 
tribution to the wartime production 
of food, feed or fibre on a farm are 
eligible for membership in the WLA. 
They must be at least 18 years old 
and physically fit for farm work. 

3. Inquiries about farm work 
may be directed to the county ex- 
tension agent in the county seat. 
These farmers’ aides are able to do 


Its Second Year 


a wide variety of tasks and have been 
found particularly helpful at that work 
classed as “hand labor” such as pick- 
ing fruits, harvesting vegetables and 
tobacco, cultivating crops, detasseling 
corn, stacking peanuts, helping with the 
chores and with the dairy work. Many 
Land Army Women are also adept at 
operating farm machinery and equip- 
ment, while some, less able to do out- 
side work, help with the household 
chores, meal preparation and food pres 
ervation thus freeing others for outside 
duties. 

Those interested in aiding the war 
effort in this manner, plan for them 
selves the amount of time they can give 
to the program. While some women 
do year-round work and may enroll in 
short two to four week training courses 
for farm work which a number of 
states are offering, others give only va 
cation or spare time and are encour- 
aged to help in their local communi 
ties during peak seasons. Members 01 
the Women’s Land Army are paid the 
prevailing farm wages of the commu- 
nity for the type of work they are do 
ing. At present forty-three of the 
forty-eight states have assigned a WLA 
supervisor who assists the State farm 
labor supervisor in placing and advising 
women workers. 

A suitable, attractive, work outfit is 
available at nominal cost. It consists 
of navy blue overalls, light blue shirt 
and a hat combining both shades of 
blue. The WLA insignia in red, white 
and blue is on overalls and hat. The 
County Extension Agent or other 
designated official certifies the orders 
for the WLA work outfit. 

Extension leaders are encouraged in 
the promotion of this program of “all 
out food production” by the reports 
that the farmers sent in last year on 
the members of the Women’s Land 


Army. Farmers were almost unani 
mous in their opinion that the women 
were a real help to them, for what 
they lacked in experience and skill they 
usually made up for by being eager to 
learn and willing to work hard. 

The women who did farm work to 
aid the war effort last summer report 
that they had a most worthwhile expe- 
rience, “in health gained, new friends 
made, and useful work accomplished.” 
Many of them are planning to “farm” 


again this year. 








Meadow Greens and Wild Fruits 


Part II—Continued from April Issue 


By Mrs. Chester Geppert Marsh 


Arts and Crafts Director, National Girl Scouts 


Wild Fruits 


Beginning in early summer with the 
wild strawberry, a steady succession of 
wild fruits is ours for the picking. 
These are almost too numerous to list 
—huckleberries, blueberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, dewberries, bar- 
berries, highbush cranberries, wild 
plums and wild grapes. These made 
into jellies, jams, tarts, pies, muffins or 
eaten raw give zest and flavor to any 
meal, to say nothing of between-meal 
“snacks.” 

Less familiar to many of us are the 
following fruits: 

Cuoke CHERRyY—makes tart jelly. 

Grounp CHERRY—eat raw or cooked 
with lemon. 

Pin CHERRY—try ripe fruit in July. 

Hacksperry—(Sugar Berry)—eat raw. 

HAWTHORN—yellow to red fruit. 
Makes good jelly. 

May Apprte (Mandrake) — use the 
fruit only. Roots and leaves are 
poisonous. The lemon-colored fruit 
is eaten raw only when fully ripe. 
Preserves and jelly. 

MountTAIn AsH—use ripe, fruit for 
jelly in September or October. 

MULBERRY—eat raw; in pies or pre- 
serves. 

NANNY Berry (Wild Raisin)—good as 
a fruit in fall and early winter. 

ServicE Berry (Shadbush) — use like 
blueberries. 

SWEETBRIER—the hips of sweetbrier, 
wild rose and rosa rugosa are rich 
in vitamin C. Hips should be picked 
when ripe and a rich orange in color. 
Can be eaten raw, made into soup, 
sauce or marmalade. The Sauce 
Eglantine served with roast mutton 
at Queen Victoria’s table was made 
from the hips of the sweetbrier—rosa 
eglanteria. Rose hips are so rich in 
food content that in England and in 
Sweden road sides and railroad banks 
are being planted with wild roses, 
and Girl Guides gather the hips as 
one of their important war services. 

WINTERGREEN — berries raw. Chew 
leaves. 

There are also the paw paw and per- 
simmon, both best when frost bitten! 
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Beverage Plants 


The leaves of the ‘following plants 
may be dried and steeped in boiling 
water to make fragrant teas: wild 
strawberry, bee balm, spearmint, sweet 
fern, sweetbrier, wintergreen, wild 
black raspberry and elder. Tea may be 
made also by steeping the bark and ten- 
der young twigs of sassafras and spice 
bush or the young needles of hemlock. 

Coffee substitutes are made by roast- 
ing and grinding the seeds of the Ken- 
tucky coffee tree, the chufa or yellow 
nut grass and the wild coffee or fever- 
wort. Scorched and ground acorns, and 
the dried, roasted and ground roots of 
dandelion and chicory also make pala- 
table “coffee.” 

Cool drinks may be made from the 
raw fruit of the barberry, the mountain 
ash and the red berries of the sumac 
(the poisonous sumacs have white ber- 
ries). Steep the crushed berries in boil- 
ing water, then sweeten and chill. 

When in doubt about any wild plant 
or fruit send a specimen (complete as 
possible) to your State University for 
identification. Include all possible re- 
lated data on locality where plant 
grows. Pack carefully and give your 
name and return address. 

The more plants you learn to recog- 
nize and to use the lower your food 
budget and the greater your pleasure 
in meadow harvesting. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Tue Book or Hers Cookery. Irene Bots- 
ford Hoffman. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

CAMPING AND Woopcrart. Horace Kep- 
hart. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Epipte WILD PLANTs. Oliver Perry Meds- 
ger. Macmillan. 

OutTpoor CooKING. The Browns, Cora, 
Rose and Bob. The Greystone Press, 
New York, N. Y. 

PoIsoNoUS PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Walter Conrad Muenscher. Macmillan. 

Rose Recipes. Eleanor Sinclair Rhode. 
The Cheswick Press Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, 

Weeps. Homer D. House. Macmillan. 

Weeps. W. C. Muenscher. Macmillan. 

WILp Roots. Cornell Rural School Leaf- 


let. Vol. 36, No. 4. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

UseFUL WILD PLANTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. Charles F. Saun- 
ders. Robert M. McBride and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 
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Currently Available Spices 
and Their Sources 


1, Argentina thyme*** 
2. Arizona sage 
3. Brazil 


4. California 


bay leaves, sesame seed 


dill seed, paprika, chili 
pepper, mustard seed, 
garlic salt, onion salt*, 
basil, celery seed 


5. Ceylon cinnamon 


6. Chile paprika, anise, marjo- 


ram 


7. Grenada nutmeg, mace 


cardamon, sesame seed, 
sage, marjoram, red 
pepper, bay leaves, all- 
spice 


8. Guatemala 


9. India pepper****, fennel seed, 
mustard seed, coriander 
seed, cardamon seed, 
poppy seed, dill seed, 
turmeric, ginger, red 
pepper. 

10. Jamaica ginger, allspice 


red pepper, chili pepper, 
cayenne 


11. Louisiana 


12. Massachusetts sage 


13. Mexico anise, paprika, chili, 


oregano, cumin 
14. Mombassa red pepper 
15. Montana mustard seed 


caraway*****, corian- 
der, cumin 


16. Morocco 


17. Paraguay coriander, anise, cumin 


18. Peru anise, coriander 


paprika, bay leaves, 
thyme 


19. Portugal 


20.So. Carolina paprika, red pepper 


21. Spain thyme, sage, anise**, 
paprika, rosemary, ba- 
sil, saffron, thyme, car- 
away 


22. Syria caraway 


23. Washington mustard seed 
24. Zanzibar cloves 


*very short 
**could send but we get enough else- 
where 
***small amounts 
****QPA ceiling makes imports imprac- 
tical now 
*****available but not coming in at the 
moment 
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Teachers Quiz 
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MEAT RATIONING SPOTLIGHTS Vy 
THIS IMPORTANT FOOD y 


QUESTIONS 


Proteins are an essential food at any time...but assume far greater importance 


in wartime. Why? 


wo bd 





. What are the effects of a diet deficient in protein? 


. Is all protein of equal value? 


4. Why are most proteins of plant origin—as found in peas, beans, cereals and 


nuts—less adequate? 


5. How does meat rank as a source of protein? 





f 





MARIE GIFFORD, 
Arniour’s director © 
ood economics, 


your mea 
lessons. 


6. With rationing, how can adequate protein be 
included in the diet? 


7. How do variety meats rank in protein value? 


8. Why do children require fully 24% times as much 
protein per pound of body weight as do adults? 


See recipe for good way to utilize a bony cut to 
best advantage. 


Recipe 


Chop Suey 


3 thsps. fat or 2 tsps. salt 
Mayflower margarine 2 tsps. Vitalox 
12 oz. diced leftover'pork 2 tsps. soy sauce 
(2 cups) (Meat from 3 1 4 cups finely 

Ibs. neck bones or 2 Ibs. shredded 
pork back ribs) cabbage 
1 cup sliced onion 1 tsp. cornstarch 
1 \44 cups sliced celery 


__Brown meat and onion in fat. Add celery, 
Salt; Vitalox and 2 cups of water. Simmer 
for 25 minutes. Add cabbage and soy sauce 
and cook for about 4 minutes or until cab- 
bage is almost tender. Moisten cornstarch 
with water. Add to chop suey mixture and 
cook until clear. Serve over rice, Chinese 
noodles or shredded crisp wheat biscuit. 
5-6 servings. 


5. Armour Teachers’ Service 


MAY, 1944 





ANSWERS 


1. Protein is essential for building, 
maintenance and repair of body tissues 
and is doubly important in wartime 
to keep the body in optimum health, 
build stamina and morale. That’s why 
our fighting men get nearly one pound 
of meat daily—twice as much meat as 


the average man in civilian life. 


2. Low protein diets usually result in 
below par physical and mental condi- 
tions — lack of physical tone — slow 
growth in children—slow mental reac- 


tions and lowered resistance to disease. 


3. No. Practically all foods (except 
sugar, cornstarch and fat) contain pro- 
teins but not in the same quantity or 
quality. The quality depends on the 
amino acid content. Proteins which con- 
tain all the essential amino acids are of 
highest quality (meat, fowl, fish, milk 
and eggs). They are called “adequate” 


ey a é 
or ‘‘complete”’ proteins. 


4. Generally speaking, because they 
lack one or several of the essential amino 
acids—they are of lesser quality. For 
optimum nutrition they must be bol- 
stered with proteins of higher quality. 
Thus a sufficient amount of higher qual- 
ity protein is needed to make the total 
protein intake adequate for the body’s 
needs. Authorities agree: Half of our 


proteins should come from animal origin. 


5. Meat is unexcelled as a source of 
protein because: 

1—Meat proteins are ‘‘complete” 

proteins . . . furnish the ten 

essential amino acids which can- 

not be manufactured by the 


body . 


bo 


It is one of the richest sources 
of protein—containing from 25 
per cent to 35 per cent after 


D ing 
cooking. 


6. By using low-point cuts. The point 
value of specific cuts of meat is deter- 
mined by supply. For army, navy and 
lend-lease use, it is more practical to 
use the “‘meaty’’, less bony, cuts, which 
require less shipping space. Consequent- 
ly, bony cuts are in greater supply for 
civilians and lower in point value, 

7. They provide the highest type of 
protein and in good quantity. Kidney 
and liver stand at the head of the list 


of protein foods, 





8. They need it for growth. The body 
can use for normal growth only what 
protein is left after maintenance of 


daily needs are satisfied. 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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After enkin ee ? 


“HE music is playing softly, you’re 
| marching back down the aisle, di- 
ploma in hand. One phase of your life is 
finished. What now? 

Winning the war is the big aim today, 
and no doubt your first thought will be, 
“What can I do to help win the war?” 
You can do plenty, sister! There are 
summer jobs waiting for you right now. 
But you must be able to fill the bill. This 
is no time for “weak sisters.” 

So, befsre we talk abcut the various 
opportunities for summer work, let’s check 
on the basic requirements of any job. Up 
till now, when you’ve stayed home from 
school with the sniffles, all you’ve had to 
do upon your return has been to produce 
a signed excuse. On the job, there is no 
such Lost hours are critical. 
You’re expected to be there, feeling “tops,” 


passport. 


every day. 

That makes geod health, aside from its 
personal blessings, a patriotic obligation. 
So start your new life with a complete 
physical examination and take stcps to 
correct defects which might affect your 
success. 


ND now, let’s consider the jobs 
A themselves. It is important that your 
war efforts go where they will count 
the most. This calls for a wise choice. 
Consider not only where extra help is 
needed but also where your own abilities 
will make the greatest contribution. Will 
you be more useful as a worker now or 
should you continue your studies, perhaps 
taking an accelerated course, to enable 
you to enter one of the professions which 
need women so acutely—teaching, for 
example? Such a decision will certainly 
influence your selection of summer work. 

Perhaps outstanding among openings 
for women today are jobs in the big de- 
plants. Such jobs are not only 
patriotic but also offer a chance to save 


fense 


money for a higher education later on 
when women will no longer be needed for 
this work. Remember that the food can- 
neries, the textile mills and the small 
equipment factories are also contributing 
to the war effort. They, too, need good 
workers. 

Restaurants and department stores are 
desperately short of help. If you are in- 
terested in a career in the food field or 
in merchandising, a duration job would 
provide an extremely practical test of 
whether your interest is permanent or 
just a passing fancy. In any event, your 
increased knowledge of people and how 
to get along with them would certainly 
come in handy all your life. 
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—For Students— 





Wouldn’t you like to show others the 
souvenirs and gifts you have received 
from brothers and friends overseas? 
Yes, said the girls of the Home Eco- 
nomics Club, Mississippi State College 
for Women at Columbus. Together 
they transformed an ordinary room 
into a wonderland of unusual, some- 
times weird, and often beautiful re- 
membrances from the boys scattered 
all over the world, Margaret Stokes, a 
member of the club, is shown here 
wearing Italian rope sandals and a 
silver necklace and bracelet set from 
India. The camel skin desk folder is 
from Casablanca; the rose inlaid book- 
ends from Brazil 





Dp” you learn typing and shorthand 
in high school? You will find that 
office managers are crying loudly for girls 
who can fill temporary stenographic posi- 
tions. But remember, they don’t want any 
“hunt-and-peck” typists. You’ve got to 
be fairly good to earn your keep. 

No doubt you have at some time had 
either a secret or an avowed yen to be 
a nurse. If that yen was strongest just 
after you’d seen a Dr. Kildare movie, 
then watch out. You may not really be 
interested in nursing as a career. As in 
most jobs, you'll find that there is more 
hard work than glamour in it. However, 
present conditions present an excellent op- 
portunity for checking on this interest. 
You might enter a hospital as a Nurses’ 


~ other volunteer wartime jobs. 
«.oduring your spare time you can learn 


Aid for a short time and then, if you 
find that you are sincerely interested in 
the nursing profession, try out for train- 
ing in the United States Cadet Nurse 
Corps* 

Perhaps, after nine months in the 
school room, you’re yearning for the wide 
open spaces. We don’t blame you. But 
that needn’t interefre with your plans 
for helping in the war effort. Many high 
school graduates and college girls are 
planning to live in the country and do 
farm work this summer. For more in- 
formation about the jobs these girls will 
do, read the article, The Women’s Land 
Army Enters Its Second Year, page 215. 

Or you might work in a summer camp. 
Of course, we wouldn’t suggest that you 
go to camp just for the fun; girls are 
really needed as counsellors in children’s 
camps. With so many families going all- 
out for war production, it is expected that 
even more children than last year will be 
placed in camps for a summer of super- 
vised wholesome activity. 

Incidentally, if you are really good at 
handling children, you can make a worth- 
while contribution to the war effort by 
assisting in a day nursery or one of the 
State child care centers. Or you might 
find satisfying and remunerative work in 
a private home supervising the children 
of working parents. 


UT before accepting any summer 

job away from home, consider the 
possibilities within your own four walls. 
With food and clothing becoming more 
and more scarce as well as higher in price 
many of you can save money for yourself 
and your family by remaining at home 
to do the housework, to plan and make 
your own and your family’s clothing, to 
take care of a Victory Garden and to pre- 
serve food for next winter. This may 
not sound so glamorous as many jobs, 
but you will be contributing directly to 
the country’s conservation program, Those 
of you who select this type of summer 
activity should plan a work schedule in 
order to avoid “putting things off” and 
to provide time for Red Cross work and 
Perhaps 


“typing and shorthand, thus giving your- 
‘self a better background for future jobs. 
Yours for Success on the Job, 


Mary Eloise Stone 


* More information concerning the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps may be obtained from your 
local hospital or by writing U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps, Box 88, New York, N. Y. 
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What 3 Going @3 





EA water is now being used to re- 
Be ten fresh water in a formula for 
vread recently developed by the Quarter- 
master Corps. Salt water is purified by 
straining through a cloth to remove for- 
eign particles and treating with calcium 
hypochloride. Then, instead of using 
sixty parts of fresh water and two parts 
of salt, sixty-two parts of salt water are 
used. No other change is made in the 
formula and there is only a slight varia- 


tion in the finished product. 


Fishing Boom in South America 


War has changed South America from 
a continent of fish importers to one of 
Although eleven of the thir- 
teen countries in continental South Amer- 


exporters. 


ica have access to an ocean, it is only 
recently that fish canning has become 
an industry. Argentina, for example, is 
now canning at the rate of ten million 
pounds. a year such fish as anchovy, 
croaker and hake. These products are 
expected in United States markets. 


Comparison of Food Costs in 
Two Wars 

A recent statement by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, paints a pretty picture of nation- 
wide average food prices in this war 
as compared to the first World War. 
This is credited to Price Control admin- 
istered by the O.P.A. Typical food cost 
comparisons follow: 


FIRST WORLD WAR 
Peak 
July,’14 Price Aug.’39 Feb.’44 
Butter 34.2c 78c 30.7c 50.2c 
Eggs 30.2c 92.4c 32 c 50.3¢ 
Milk 
(delivered) 8.9c 17.3c 12c 15.6c 
Bread 
(pound) 6.2c 11.9c 7.8¢ 8.8c 
Flour 3.2¢ 8.8c 3.6c 6.5¢ 
Potatoes 2.6c 10.3c 2.3c 4.3c 
Sugar 5.2c 26.7c 5.2c 6.8c 
Chicken, 
roast 22c 
Leg of 
lamb 


THIS WORLD WAR 


47.8c 30.9c¢ 44.7c 


20.3c 4 643c 27.6c 40.1c 
Rib roast 

beef 20.9¢ 35.9¢ 
Sliced 


bacon 


28.9c 33.9¢ 


27.4c 58.5c 30.4c 41.2c 


Newer Food Products 
Soy MitkK—This homogenized vitaminized 
canned milk is made from “the soluble 


parts of soybeans, vegetable oil, raw 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


An increasing number of home freezer 
users are recognizing the importance 
of proper packaging in the preserva- 
tion of frozen foods. To aid these 
home freezers, the Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors has developed a 
compact frozen food packaging kit, 
complete with instruction folder and 
inventory record book. The kit con- 
tains material enough for approxi- 
mately 175 items. Included are an 
assortment of cellophane lined boxes, 
cellophane bags, rolled cellophane, 
stockingette and twine, What happens 
when two roasts exactly alike, but with 
one improperly wrapped and the other 
properly packaged, are stored in a 
home freezer for several months is 
shown at the right 
sugar, calcium phosphate, salt and 
flavorings plus irradiated seasame oil, 
carotene, thiamin and riboflavin. Drink 
as a beverage or use in cooking. 
BREAD STABILIZER—The Army has devel- 
oped from ammonia a bread stabilizer 
that improves the quality of bread 
made from dry active yeast and makes 
it mold-resistant. 
Canpy—Chocolate that 
120 degrees, instead of melting at 85, 
is another Army product. 
DEHYDRATED CooKED FisH—Still in ex- 
perimental stage but promised for mar- 
ket before the year’s end are commer- 
cially dehydrated fish including hali- 


resists heat to 


but, herring and salmon steak. Clams, 
too, are being dehydrated. 

FrozEN Foops—There are now 150 frozen 
food products on the market; the latest 
of these is a frozen fresh fruit puree 
from California, for use in making ice 
cream, jams and jellies. Other frozen 
food products soon to be on the market 
include frozen grapefruit sections and 
frozen orange concentrate. 

Soup pU Jour—The secret of this self- 
heating canned soup is a fuse that bi- 
sects the tin. Lighted, it burns just long 
enough to heat the soup to steaming 
goodness. We'll have to wait for this 
until after the war. 
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They used to scoff at the 


Remember the days when people laughed at the 
“gas buggy’... how they would sing out “get a 
horse” when the horseless carriage rode by? A 
rarity once, it’s an accepted necessity today. 
There were days, too, when people avoided 
MARGARINE. But that was yesterday. MARGARINE’S 
present uniform vitamin A fortification, its nutri- 


tious American fats which provide the important 


unsaturated fatty acids, plus its increased palat- 
ability, sweetness, freshness and... ease of digest- 
ibility... have made it an outstanding nutritious 
spread and cooking fat. 

Prejudice against MARGARINE is as ridiculous as 
would be a prejudice against the modern automo- 
bile, for this energy-producing food is part of the 


seven basic food groups needed for good nutrition. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARGARINE MANUFACTURERS 


1 pound of MARGARINE provides whole- 
some, easily digested vegetable oils and 
meat fats of American origin together with a 
minimum of 9,000 I. U. of vitamin A. Each 
batch undergoes an average of ten tests for 
purity and stability. 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dept 48 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARGARINE 
MANUFACTURERS, 
MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
Kindly forward a complimentary copy of “Fats in the 
Wartime Diet.” 
Name- 
Street 


City 


GAS BUGGY" ; 
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EW things are happening in the 
1 Nhosiery field! No, your nylons are 
not back yet. But a new heel construc- 
tion named Sta-Put may make constantly 
improving rayon hose even more satisfy- 
ing. The result of a new method of 
knitting, this heel is expected to give im- 
proved fit and wear. The “fashioning”— 
or, if you wish a less technical term, 
shaping—is done at the base of the heel. 
The effect is that of a neatly gathered 
line which tends to make the cup-like 
portion of the heel stay snugly in place. 
The ingenious mechanical device which 
does this trick can also be used to finish 
the toe closing with a smaller seam than 
is now to be found on regular hose. Per- 
haps you are already wearing a pair of 
these hose as you read this page, since 
stockings with these two new features 
have already reached the market. 


Underwear is on the Critical List 


The growing shortage of underwear is 
expected to reach its peak early next fall 
and to continue into the winter. This 
year the production of fine cotton under- 
wear is expected to run 25% to 30% less 
than that for 1943. 

The civilian supply of underwear has 
been shrinking fast for the past two 
years. This is due to large government 
needs, increasing yarn shortages, woman 
power scarcity and some unfavorable 
ceiling prices. The seriousness of the sit- 
uation may not be widely recognized un- 
til it is actually upon the country, and 
consumers begin to voice complaints. 

Relief will rest upon effectively per- 
suading authorities, with specific evidence 
of retail stock shortages and unsupplied 
customers’ wants, that changes must be 
made soon if adequate production of 
knit underwear, for both the civilian and 
the military, is to be kept up. 


Better Gloves In the Making 


Much has been written and said of 
finishes that will improve the service and 
beauty of fabrics. Now it appears that 
leather gloves may benefit greatly by 
military production methods used in war- 
time. New plastic finishes on gloves will 
give increased wear and attractiveness. 
These finishes make gloves more flexible 
and increase their resistance to perspira- 
tion and moisture. The easing of the mili- 
tary glove situation may soon bring these 
new processes into civilian use. Also, the 
improved conditions for importing leather 
give reason to expect, once again, fine 
South American and African doeskins, 


bho 
ho 
bo 


IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


pigskins and capeskins. Although no great 
change is seen in supplies of leather 
gloves for spring, the fall picture is en- 
couraging. 


Parachute Togas and Turbans 


Have you ever wondered what hap- 
pens to some of the military goods dis- 
carded in battle? Well, according to a 
recent report received in this country, 
torn parachutes have been bartered with 
Burmese natives who use them for cloth- 
ing. But it seems that the natives want 
a change. They are tired of wearing 
white. And so they have asked the U. S. 
Army to use more colored rayon supply 
parachutes when dropping food and am- 
munition to American and Chinese forces 
along their frontiers. 


A New Fabric for Shorts 


Soldier’s shorts, formerly made of a 
broadcloth containing twice the number 
of lengthwise as crosswise threads have 
been wearing out quickly from rough use 
and constant flexing. However, the lining 
cloth used in the sleeves of soldier’s 
blouses and overcoats, woven with an 
equal number of threads—80 to be exact 
—in both directions, gave excellent wear 
So this lining fabric is now being usec 
for soldier’s shorts. 

This change has opened to Army sup- 
ply depots a greater source of available 
fabrics and at the same time relieved the 
demands on light, print-type fabrics 
which may be made into civilian wash 
dresses. Also, since this fabric is already 
being produced, there is no necessity for 
changing over looms in order to produce 
another type of suitable fabric. 


Soles Have the Limelight 


Flooding the market for some months 
have been “ration-free” shoes, soled in 
almost every conceivable material but 
salvaged tin. Layers of canvas, duck and 
burlap, coated or impregnated’ with 
resins, a slew of new plastic materials, 
wooden soles, resin coated and uncoated 
ropes and cords, pressed scrap leather 
and a host of other shoe soling materials 
have made their appearance. Judging 
their wear resistant values has not only 
taxed the minds of consumers but of 
experts in the field as well. 

A few of the plastic soles and particu- 





The advice, “Think twice before 
you buy,” may well have been 
applied here. The sole to the 
left was worn to its pictured con- 
dition in only one day of wear. 
In comparison, the other sole 
withstood 105 days of grueling 
wear before the pictured break- 
down 


larly the one called “Vinylite” have shown 
good wear, but the worth of numerous 
others is to be questioned. Your Septem- 
ber 1943 textile page (324) carried an 
earlier report of this situation. 

Some relief from the confusing values 
created by this great variety of soling 
materials, seems to be ahead. To pre- 
vent the waste illustrated in the sample 
on the left of the above picture, plans 
now underway (perhaps accepted by the 
time you read this) will require soling 
materials to withstand such severe tests 
as to eliminate from use all but the best 
types. 

Vinylite soles, available only because 
made of scraps of waste Vinylite—a 
plastic high on priority lists—are now 
being placed on rationed shoes. Vinylite’s 
record of outlasting upper pertions of 
shoes is giving leather some keen com- 
petition. 

While on the subject of soles, here is 
a pointer you may need to use. New 
rubber soles and heels leave blacker spots 
on flcors than formerly. This is due to the 
high percentage of carbon black used in 
these wartime soles. If spots do not come 
off by rubbing with turpentine or scrub- 
bing hard with soap and water and then 
applying wax, use steel.wvool. 
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A NEW GLOSSARY 
OF RAYON FABRICS! 





HE ability to recognize fabric weaves and know their names and uses is impor- 

tant to students in textile, clothing, home furnishings and home sewing classes. 
Because so many of the fabrics we use today—familiar, classic weaves, as well as 
entirely new weaves—are made entirely or partly of rayon, a handy glossary of Rayon 
Fabrics has been prepared for your use. The glossary also includes definitions of 
more than 150 terms used in connection with the manufacture of rayon. A coupon 
for ordering the glossary is provided elsewhere in this issue. 


Do Your Students Know How These Rayon Fabrics Got Their Names? 
The Glossary Gives Complete Descriptions of Over 100 Modern Fabrics 







TAFFETA: (Persian “taftah,” to spin.) A plain, 
closely woven, smooth; crisp fabric. Rayon is 
used most extensively in modern taffetas. The 
warp and the filling are of the same or nearly 
the same yarn size. 





USES: Dresses, children’s wear, trimmings, lin- 
ings, millinery, hangings, draperies, bedspreads, 
comfortables, lampshades. 


WEAVE: Plain. 


BEDFORD CORD: A corded material that can 
be made with various fibers, particularly adapt- 
able to rayon. Has tailored mannish look. Cords 
run lengthwise. First made in New Bedford, 
Mass., which gives it its name. 


USES: Riding habits, coats, sportswear, suits. 


WEAVE: Novelty—a type of raised, plain weave. 





GABARDINE: A firm, durable fabric with a 
diagonal rib. Name of Jewish mantle or cloak 
of the Middle Ages. Modern gabardines are 
made in spun rayon, wool, cotton or blends in 
both dress and suiting weights. 


USES: Men’s, women’s, children’s wear, sports- 
wear, suits, uniforms, riding habits, fabric 
shoes, raincoats, ski-wear. 


WEAVE: Twill. 





COVERT: (Taken from a hunting term; pr. 
like “cover” with ‘“t” added.) Originally a 
medium weight suiting of woolen or worsted 
yarns. Now developed in spun rayon or spun 
rayon and wool. In dress as well as suiting 
weights. It has a speckled effect in color. 





USES: Sportswear, riding habits, suits, coats, 
raincoats. 


WEAVE: Twill, sometimes satin. 


neither can 





. . . A weave may be recognized on sight, but serviceability can’t .. . 
wearability, washability, cleanability or a high degree of color fastness. Because you 
can’t see or feel the performance qualities of the fabrics you buy, you must depend on 
labels to tell you. Only then can you and your students anticipate whether the fabric 
will give dependable service. Labels based on laboratory tests give you this information. 


LOOK 
FOR 
LABELS 
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A BETTER WAY TO 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION ones 


to fabrics containing 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers bag detente ge 
CROWN Test for 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I,; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. serviceability. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Mother 
Tributes from the World’s Great Liter- 
ature selected by Louis M. Notkin 


Samuel Curl, Inc., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 243 1944 


It is usually difficult for sons and 
daughters to express in words their love 
and appreciation for their mothers. For 
them this book provides a collection of 
the world’s great literary tributes to 
mothers in both prose and poetry. Rep- 
resented here are such statesmen, writ- 
ers and philosophers as Abraham Lin- 
coln, James Whitcomb Riley and Socra- 
tes. There are also many small word 
gifts to mothers such as this anonymous 
poem: 

“With cruel pangs she gave thee life 
She and no other, 

Thou canst replace friend, husband, wife 
But not thy mother.” 


How To Raise a Healthy Baby 


By L. J. Halpern, M.D. 
Prentice Hall, Inc., New York 
Price $1.95. Pp. 348 


“Complete information from birth to 
the sixth year” is the apt subtitle of this 
book by the eminent Chicago pediatrician. 
Presented in the form of questions and 
answers and divided into four main 
periods: the newborn period; the period 
of infancy from two weeks to six months; 
the period of infancy from six months to 
two years; and the preschool age from 
two to six years; reliable information on 
any phase of child care is available in a 
few seconds’ time. 

There is also an authoritative chapter 
on the common contagious diseases and a 
complete diary in which a record of the 
important events in a child’s development 
may be kept for future reference. A 
generous sprinkling of photographs and 
drawings show graphically the best and 
simplest methods for performing the nec- 
essary steps in child care. 

Although no book can replace periodic 
visits to the family physician or pediatri- 
cian, How to Raise a Healthy Baby, gives 
adequate information on all the daily 
problems that confront most parents and 
may frequently save an unnecessary call 
upon an already over-worked doctor. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE, 
A Mother 


Beware of a man of one book, 
Southey 
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Family Nutrition 2nd Edition 
Philadelphia Child Health Society 
Price 50c. Pp. 119. 


We're Going to Be Better Nourished 


By I. B. Huseby and B. G. Sylvester 
College Entrance Book Co., N. Y. 
Price 50c. Pp. 122. 


Eat to Live 
By Corban, Robertson and Martin 
M. S. Mill Co., New York 
Price $1.75. Pp. 140. 


Health for the Having 
By W. R. P. Emerson, A.B., M.D. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $1.75. Pp. 146. 


The many books being published on the 
subject of nutrition and its importance 
in human welfare offer a wide choice 
and seem to cover the field pretty thor- 
oughly. A large percentage of these 
books are written for the benefit of the 
laity. The four listed above belong in 
this category. They discuss food mate- 
rials, essential food elements, nutritive 
values and, with the exception of the 
last named, facts about buying, cooking 
and planning menus. Each is presented 
from a different viewpoint and each has 
additional features that give it individu- 
ality. 

* Famity Nutrition is 
guide to teachers, adult group leaders, 
welfare agencies, civic and social club 
leaders” in the promotion of the well be- 
ing of the American people, but the intel- 
ligent homemaker as well will find it a re- 


“ 


primarily “a 


liable help in keeping her family up to 
par. 

Food elements are treated briefly but 
comprehensively enough for family use. 
Food plans and menu making are tabu- 
lated for children of the several age 
groups up to and including adolescence; 
also, for family groups with incomes 
ranging from $750-$3000 annually, there 
is good advice on all dietary problems 
and on point rationing. 

*& We're GOING TO BE BeTrER NOURISHED 
is directed to the high school and col- 
lege student. The text is written in a 
lively, pleasing style which should ap- 
peal to youth. Of immediate interest to 
them are such subjects as hidden hunger, 
hollow hunger; how to recognize good 
nutrition, bad nutrition; packing lunches. 
Of interest to the whole family are chap- 
ters on food conservation with specific 
instructions on canning and drying, on 
food waste, and on food rationing and 


alternate food values. The chapter, 
America Needs Better Breakfasts, de- 
serves a wide reading. 
* Eat To Live contains 150 recipes de- 
signed for wartime nutrition. The most 
easily understood method of indicating 
food values is used—namely, the content 
of each element is rated as excellent, 
good, poor or lacking with percentage 
values illustrated by a circle and its parts. 
Each recipe includes this data for one 
serving. 
%* HEALTH FOR THE HAvING is subtitled 
“a handbook for physical fitness,” and it 
is just that. It is dedicated to the 
“thousands of our youth” who have been 
rejected for duty in’ our armed forces. Its 
theme is how to recognize and maintain 
good health. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. Graves 


~ 


COSTUMES 


SCHOOL Plays 
AND PAGEANTS 


* How to Make Costumes for School 


Plays and Pageants, a 36-page booklet 
(814 x 11”) by Agnes Lilley, art instruct- 


or, Winnetka Public Schools. Published 
by Rit Products Corporation, 1401 W. 
Jackson Blyd., Chicago 7, Ill. Price $1. 


This paper-back booklet contains clear 
illustrations and step-by-step directions 
for making 23 well known costumes which 
are frequently used in school plays and 
pageants. Although authentic in design, 
the various costumes have been purposely 
simplified to permit children to participate 
in making them—in the belief that plan- 
ning, dyeing and sewing costumes pre- 
sents an excellent educational opportunity. 
Among the costumes in this book are out- 
fits for Puritans, animals, Indians and 
the Christmas figures. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 
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Practical Teacher Training 
in Home Art 


(Continued from page 201) 





None of the students knew the tech- 
nique of hammer or saw but they learned 
rapidly during the process of tearing out 
the shelves, prying the orange crates 
apart and cutting out sections of the 
barrels. 

Transformation of the shelves into a 
built-in love seat and an end-table-stor- 
age-cabinet turned one corner into an at- 
tractive usable unit as well as providing 
experience in hanging a cabinet door and 
mitering quarter round. 

Construction of the trestle table pre- 
sented the problem of sawing 2x4s at 
identical angles so that the table would 
stand squarely on the floor. There was 
also the problem of bracing the legs in 
order to hold them together and to pro- 
vide a foundation on which to secure 
the top. 

Construction of the sectional bookcases 
was the most exasperating of all of the 
projects as the crate wood split readily. 
But eventually all cracks and nail holes 
were filled with putty and the case sanded 
preparatory for painting. 


The lamp proved simpler to make than 


the students anticipated. A brace and bit 
was borrowed so that a hole could be 
drilled through the base of the old dum- 
my stand thereby clearing a passage for 
an electric cord which was_ threaded 
through the stand and connected to the 
socket at the top. A new cover, of heavy 
white wrapping paper, a little paste and 
four yards of cellophane ribbon, was made 
for the wire frame of the discarded lamp 
shade. 

The basic construction finished, the 
room and furniture were ready for paint 
and other decorations. Physical properties 
of the room demanded color on the walls 
and woodwork which would contribute 
warmth, light, vivacity and apparent 
space. Peach flat paint was chosen for 
the walls, with a lighter tint for the 
ceiling. The same paint, mixed two-to- 
one with clear varnish, was used for the 
woodwork, bookcase and cabinet thereby 
making the broken wall space less evi- 
dent. The table was treated with filler 
and stained dark oak. Stain in varnish 
brightened the floor. Midnight blue enam- 
el covered the barrels and straight chairs. 
The cushions and backs for the barrel 
chairs were finished with removable cov- 
ers of washable Glo-sheen. Unity in the 
color scheme was achieved through this 
fabric of Air Force blue background with 
a bouquet pattern ranging in color from 
white through pink to rust. 

Evaluation of their experiences showed 
these prospective teachers that this work 


(Concluded on page 232) 
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CHOOL’S ALMOST OVER. Farewell parties, re- 

ceptions, commencements will soon be in 
order. Such occasions call for party fare. 

Here is a timely cookie recipe your students 
will want for their own parties this year. These 
butterless Butterscotch Squares are the ten- 
der, slightly chewy kind of cookie that almost 
everyone likes. They’re easy on scarce rationed 
ingredients—and so easy to make with Crisco 
that even beginning students should have no 
trouble. No tedious creaming or stirring is 
necessary. Crisco itself is soft and creamy. In 
fact, this pure, all-vegetable shortening is the 
finest you can use—no matter what you cook. 

Plan now to use Crisco in your cookery 
classes for the Fall semester. You'll like it! 
For Crisco makes all your foods—cakes, pies, 
fried foods—better tasting. Try it and see! 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio 





BUTTERSCOTCH SQUARES 


Ya cup Crisco + 1 cup brown sugar* 
Ya tsp. salt + 1 tsp. vanilla 
legg - 1 cup sifted flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
Ys cup chopped pecans 


Blend Crisco, brown sugar, salt, va- 
nilla and egg. Add flour sifted with 
baking powder. Mix smooth and stir in 
pecans. Spread the mixture in a shal- 
low pan (about 9" square) which has 
been lightly ‘‘Criscoed.” Bake ina mod- 
erate oven (350°F.) 25-30 minutes. 
While still warm, cut into squares. 
Decorate each with a nut meat, fast- 
ened in place with a dab of confec- 
tioners sugar moistened with milk or 
water. Yield: 2 to 2'2 dozen. All Mea- 
surements Level. 


*To save sugar, reduce brown sugar to 
'o cup and add 's cup dark corn 


syrup or ‘4 cup honey. 


Leen: (CS 


‘ 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 


Crisco 


It's Digestible! 
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Child Feeding in a 
Government Housing 
Project 
(Continued from page 203) 





as possible. The scarcity and absence 
of usual equipment, combined with de- 
layed delivery of purchased material, 
caused perplexing adjustments. Our 
first order for equipment ran three 
months or more behind schedule, so 
that our first cafeteria operated with 
hot plates instead of stoves, borrowed 


dishes and pinch-hit equipment. As the 
arrival of equipment postdated the con- 
tractor’s departure, we stored in place 
sinks, stoves, refrigerators and steam 
tables, unattached, until red tape for 
installation unraveled. 

Ration point quotas also presented 
perplexing problems. Fortunately, 
our work began in the spring and 
early summer. Nearby was an abund- 
ance of choice fruits and vegetables at 


‘comparatively low prices, provided we 


would pick or gather them. After con- 
templating our plight and needs the 





ENG 


Suggestions contained in “Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing” 
are ideal for today’s needs. They utilize the serviceable, easily 
laundered material from cotton bags which come to America’s 
30,000,000 homes every week as containers for sugar, meal, 


flour, feed, and other items. 


and inventive ability of beginner and expert 
alike are spurred by novel presentation of sewing ideas in this 
new 32-page illustrated booklet. The booklet is assembled in a 
form adaptable to your own teaching methods either as a part 
of, or a supplement to, your own courses. 











a 


Important sewing and embroidery stitches are 
illustrated in a manner easily understood. The 100 


ideas in this booklet are designed to be helpful in 
meeting everyday sewing problems. Copies are 
free to you and members of your class. Fill in the 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


coupon below ... mail it now. 


Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 34 


Please send 
Sewing” to 





Name_ si 


copies” of “Bag of Tricks for Home 





ee re 





a ae see 





*Limit of 25 copies per class. 


SEW AND CONSERVE WITH COTTON BAGS... 


A YARD SAVED IS A 


YARD 


MADE FOR VICTORY 
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kitchen staffs decided to double up work 
and take relayed outings with their 
families to the fields and orchards. 
Four thousand quarts of fruits, veget- 
ables and fish were canned in our 
kitchens. These saved our blue points. 
The splendid runs of fresh salmon in 
the Columbia and tuna from the Coast 
stretched our red points. 

With the different functions of or- 
ganization established, our emphasis is 
now on a program of nutrition in con- 
nection with the school lunch. An im- 
portant aspect of this is teaching chil- 
dren to extend their tastes to include 
the abundant and splendid food offer- 
ings of the Northwest. The spectacu- 
lar Columbia River salmon and Pacific 
tuna are already favorites in any form 
they are served. The abundant and 
choice sweet cherries, grapes, apricots, 
prunes, berries, figs and pomegranates 
were new to many but were instantly 
popular. 

We have made it a point to teach 
children the importance of approaching 
a cafeteria counter or a school lunch 
table with the same gracious manner 
and respect they should show as a guest 
in a home. This has done much to 
change the attitudes of children toward 
food. 

Though our operation is less than a 
year old the staff of sixty workers is 
feeding approximately 3,600 children 
daily—breakfast, lunch and _ snacks. 
Sometime before September, 1944, two 
new school buildings with cafeterias 
will open to a thousand more children. 
Despite our heavy expenses for labor 
our budget stands in the black. This 
is made possible by the aid of the School 
Lunch Program of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Though we have been forced to work 
at high speed to operate and expand 
under many limitations, we have rea- 
son to believe that the basis has been 
established for a child feeding program 
which answers the needs of the com- 
munity, furnishes a basic health teach- 
ing factor, safeguards the health and 
happiness of defense workers’ children, 
which indirectly makes for regular at- 
tendance of parents on their shipyard 
jobs, and serves in part to unify the 
personnel into a coordinating educa- 
tional staff. 


Sd a a 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips from speaking guile. 


Depart from evil, and do good; 
seek peace, and pursue it, 


Psalms 34:13, 14 
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Breakfast Canteen 
(Continued from page 208) 





The college cafeteria cooperated in 
the campaign for eating better break- 
fasts by allowing the class to prepare 
and serve special plate breakfasts for 
a period of one week. These break- 
fasts were advertised by corridor pos- 
ters, by small menus posted on the en- 
trance doors and by listing the menu 
in bold chalk letters on the steps lead- 
ing to the cafeteria. In the cafeteria, 
beside the written menu, was posted a 
colored graph depicting the nutritional 
value of the meal so that everyone who 
ate the breakfast could see, in a strik- 
ing form, its value. 

An assembly skit was written by the 
program committee and presented to 
the students and faculty during the 
scheduled weekly assembly hour. The 
theme was “A Breakfast Canteen.” 
Student talent portrayed such celebri- 
ties as: Minnie Minerals, Vickie Vita- 
mins, Crooner Calories, Polly Protein, 
and Vim, Vigor and Vitality. Follow- 


ing the form of a radio broadcast on 


the S-T-O-U-T network, an announcer 
stressed scientific facts about break- 
fasts. The celebrities told of the food- 
stuffs each portrayed and showed how 
much better one could speak, sing or 
play when he observed the rules of 
good nutrition. Crooner Calories 
pleaded with the audience to “Eat a 
good breakfast—it will do you good, 
Sunday, Monday and Always,” while 
Mrs. Adipose was cautioned to “Lay 
That Doughnut Down Lady” to the 
tune of “Pistol Packin’ Mama.” A 
limited number of students and fac- 
ulty were interviewed and asked what 
they had eaten for breakfast. 

Another successful phase of the cam- 
paign was the blue and white crepe 
covered Milk Bar which was set up in 
the main corridor several mornings. 
There white-uniformed members of the 
class sold milk to late risers and to 
those who needed a “mid-morning pick- 
up.” As an added treat patrons were 
surprised to find a graham cracker 
cleverly enclosed in their napkins. The 
committee believes that an afternoon 
hour would also be a good time to set 
up the Milk Bar. 

As a finale to the breakfast drive the 
class prepared a “Bang-up Breakfast” 
which was served from 8:30 to 9:30 
a.m. one Saturday morning in the col- 
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lege cafeteria. Tickets were sold in 
advance by personal solicitation, and 
every breakfast eater was urged to at- 
tend. Acting hostesses carried the cus- 
tomers’ trays and created a happy at- 
mosphere which is a valuable aid to 
any breakfast. Since the breakfast was 
served only a short while before 
Christmas, pine boughs and red candles 
were used for table decorations. Each 
person attending was presented a 
Breakfast Club badge made of a red 
paper circle and twig of pine, suitable 
as a lapel ornament. This badge was 


an indication of a loyal breakfast eater. 

A follow-up survey was made a 
month later to ascertain how many of 
the original non-breakfast eaters had 
been converted. A tabulation of the 
results showed that 69% were now 
eating breakfast. This meant that at 
the close of the campaign only 6.8% 
of the entire college were not break- 
fast eaters. Of course such immediate 
results were a source of special satis- 
faction to the class for they showed 
that educational advertising is an effec- 
tive art. 
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FOR THE DURATION 
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Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


“FROM CONTENTED 








sauces 


LL this talk about cream sauces being so 
difficult to make is sheer nonsense! 
Kitchen-wise homemakers, and teachers 
alike, know that the easy way to get a 
beautiful, smooth-flowing white sauce is 
the Carnation way. And no wonder— 
for double-rich, Irradiated Carnation is 
creamy-smooth to begin with and blends 
magically with other ingredients. And 
that isn’t all... Medium White Sauce 
a la Carnation doesn’t need a bit of 
butter and yet tastes so rich! No need to 
tell you the importance of this butter- 
less, extra-rich Carnation cream sauce in 
wartime... you know how it will dress up 
leftovers, extend foods,. 
and add vitally impor- 
tant nutrients to other 
foods. If you’d like to 
know more about 
cream sauces and a 
score of other smart 
Carnation wartime 
tricks, send for your 
free copy of “Clever 
Ways with Carnation for the Duration.” 
Address Carnation Co., Dept. 712E, 
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N MARCH 30, Prime Minister 
O Churchill forced an endorsement of 
his leadership at the expense of women 
teachers of England. The occasion arose 
when Mrs. Cazalet Kier, Conservative, 
offered an amendment to the Butler Edu- 
cation Bill providing equal pay for men 
and women teachers. Mr. Butler, repre- 
senting His Majesty’s Government, was 
opposed to the amendment but the House 
of Commons approved it 117 to 116. Mr. 
Churchill was also opposed and threat- 
ened to resign unless the amendment 
were stricken from the bill. Consequently, 
at his insistence on a reconsideration of 
the amendment, the next day’s vote killed 
it, thus depriving British women teachers 
of pay status equal to that of men teach- 
ers. One wonders if this foretells the 
“improved education” program Mr. 
Churchill promised in his declaration to 
the world just three days later. 


What's the Reason? 

Is there something wrong with the U. 
S. State Department or with women edu- 
cators that the State Department should 
select four men and not a single woman 
as U. S. delegates to an allied conference 
on postwar education? 

Only as an afterthought, did the State 
Department select Dean Thompson of 
Vassar to follow the men by plane to 
England. 


Resurrection 


Last month the Progressive Education 
Association along with its monthly Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, an official program 
was neatly laid to rest. Rising from the 
dust is the new American Education Fel- 
lowship. This Association will center not 
on the child but on the community and 
will admit to “fellowship” laymen as well 
as educators. The new president is Dr. 
Frank E. Baker, also president of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College. 


Institute on Textiles and Clothing 


An Institute on Textiles and Clothing 
for professional home economists will be 
conducted by staff members and guests 
of the Department of Textiles, Clothing 
and Related Arts of Michigan State Col- 
lege, June 26-July 14. For complete in- 
formation write: Miss Merle Ford, Di- 
vision of Home Economics, Michigan 
State @ollege, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Eighteenth Iowa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education 


“Teens in Transition” will be the theme 
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of the Eighteenth Iowa Conference on 
Child Development and Parent Education, 
to be held at Old Capitol in Iowa City 
on June 2st. 

The one-day conference will consist of 
three sessions. At 9:45 a.m. Dr. Ralph 
H. Ojemann, of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, will lead a panel dis- 
cussion on teen-age problems. At a 
luncheon meeting Mrs. S. E. Lincoln, 
State Legislative chairman for the Parent- 
Teacher Association, will discuss prob- 
lems of securing legislation for children, 
from the point. of view of local groups. 
The final session will be at 2:30 p.m. 
Dr. John E. Anderson, Director of the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will speak on ways 
of preparing children to meet the prob- 
lems of adolescence. This will be follow- 
ed by a general discussion. 

The only part of the conference to be 
broadcast this year will be an opening 
address by Dr. Robert S. Sears, Director 
of the Child Welfare Research Station, 
on the preceding evening, over Radio Sta- 
tion WSUI. His topic will be “The 
Children in Your Town.” 

The conference, which is held annually, 
is sponsored by the Iowa State Council 
for Child Study and Parent Education, 
with the cooperation of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and the Exten- 
sion Divisions of the University of Iowa, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, and Iowa State Teachers 
College. Address inquiries to Mrs. May 
P. Youtz, W618 East Hall, Iowa City. 


Staff Dietitians Sought 

Today the dietetic profession is faced 
with the greatest challenge of its existence 
—the feeding of our sick and wounded 
soldiers and veterans and the scientific 
production of food necessitated by in- 
creasing food shortages. The need for 
food specialists in Government and _ in- 
dustry will continue long after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

Among the critical Government needs 
at the present time is that for Staff Die- 
titians for the Veterans Administration 
Facilities and the Public Health Service 
Hospitals throughout the country. The 
United States Civil Service Commission 
is recruiting these dietitians under a 
newly announced examination. The po- 
sitions pay $2,190 a year, including the 
amount for required overtime. 

Persons who have completed a 4-year 
college course in dietetics and have had 


Dates to Remember 


May i—Child Health Day. 

May 14—Mother’s Day. 

May 21—I Am an American Day. 

May 22-27—National Cotton Week, 
sponsored by Nat’l. Cotton Council. 

May 31—Decoration Day. 

June 14—Flag Day. 

June 18-19—Home Economics in Busi- 
ness Group Meeting of A.H.E.A., 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. 

June 20-23—American Home  Eco- 
nomics Association Convention, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Theme of the session will 
be “The Family in the World of 
Tomorrow.” A Youth Conference for 
members of home economics student 
clubs affiliated with the A.H.E.A. 
will be held the same week with 
headquarters also at the Stevens. 

June 20—Father’s Day. 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
October 17-19—American Dietetic As- 
sociation Convention, Chicago, IIl. 





graduate training or 2 years’ experience 
as a hospital dietitian, are urged by the 
Commission to apply. There is no written 
test required and no age limit for the po- 
sition. Appointments in the Federal serv- 
ice are made in accordance with War 
Manpower Commission policies and em- 
ployment stabilization programs. 
Qualified and available dietitians are 
urged to apply for these positions and 
serve their Government in the work that 
is so essential to Victory. Application 
forms may be secured from the Commis- 
sion’s representatives at first- or second- 
class post offices, or direct from the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25. 


Good Housekeeping Textile Library 


The Goop HousEKEEPING magazine has 
started a textile library to serve the mag- 
azine’s fashion department in selecting 
fabrics to be illustrated on fashion pages. 
The fabrics will be collected from mills 
and convertors, investigated by the maga- 
zine’s textile laboratory and then cata- 
logued. Those fabrics which meet certain 
service requirements will be identified 
for consumers by Goop HoUSsEKEEPING’S 
Facts-First Fashion Tags. These tags 
may be used by garment manufacturers 
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on clothing featured in the magazine. 
Each tag will give information on the 
care required by the fabric in that partic- 
ular garment. 





FOR 
CTORY 





Grow More In °44 


A preliminary survey of 1944 victory 
gardeners indicates that victory gardeners 
of 1943 are relaxing their efforts this year. 
This appears to be due to a number of 
causes: “Last year I attempted too much,” 
“IT had more than my family could eat,” 
“My husband wouldn't help me,” “My 
garden was too far from home,” “There 
wasn’t enough water available at the 
community garden,” “I had to rent space 
and then pay carfare to get to and from 
i 

Some of these are excuses and some are 
legitimate reasons; some can be remedied, 
others not. In any case the need for Vic- 
tory Gardens in 1944 is great and every 
effort should be made to overcome ob- 
stacles to the goal of 22,000,000 gardens, 
with increased production per garden. 

One incentive to victory gardeners may 
be the special gasoline ration granted for 
travel to and from Victory Gardens this 
summer. In an amendment to the gaso- 
line rationing regulations effective April 
5, 1944, O.P.A. set forth the conditions 
under which a gardener may receive 
gasoline for up to 300 miles of travel for 
the season. Further information on this 
may be secured from local O.P.A. offices. 

A warning has been issued to victory 
gardeners that they should not plant on 
a vacant lot without having obtained 
permission from the owner. Technically 
the gardener is a trespasser without 
legal standing. So to be on the safe side 
he should have the owner’s permission 
in writing. 


Home Canning Spoilage 


The home canning survey made by the 
Home Maker’s Guild of America as de- 
scribed on pages 211-214 of this issue 
gives some enlightening information on 
the food spoilage picture for 1943. Ac- 
cording to this survey, 49.1% of the can- 
ning homemakers surveyed reported some 
spoilage on some products. Most cf the 
women who reported loss due to either 
mold or fermentation were in the five- 
jars-or-less group. And in this group the 
highest percent of loss was of acid vege- 
tables. The greatest spoilage was listed 
in the hot water bath process. The prod- 
uct spoiled most often in oven canning 
was fish; most often in pressure cooker 
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method, poultry; most often in open kettle 
method, jams and jellies. 

When asked why spoilage occurred, 
41.9% of the homemakers “did not know.” 
Of those who thought they knew the rea- 
son for spoilage, 83.1% believed the rea- 
son to be “closure difficulty.” 

A relatively small number of these 
homemakers canned their products in a 
community canning kitchen — 2.1%. Of 
these community kitchens 64.1% were in 
charge of a professional home economist. 

This information on canned food spoil- 
age is only a small part of the total in- 
from the Home 


formation obtainable 


Maker’s Guild Survey. For complete de- 
tails use the coupon on page 191. 


Additional Progress Charts 

During the past month we have re- 
ceived a few requests from clothing in- 
structors for reprints of the Progress 
Charts shown in the article, “Self Evalu- 
ation in Clothing Classes” on pages 102, 
103 and 104 of the March issue. We can- 
not provide reprints for such a_ small 
number. However if enough teachers 
want them we shall be glad to provide 
reprints at cost. Please write at once if 


interested.—The Editor. 


HOME FRONT CONSERVATION HINT 


NAX WARS AGAINST WE 


Helps save what we have 


Floors must fight battles, too, against an 


ever present enemy: wear. To protect 


those floors, to help keep their beauty as 


well, there is nothing better than wax. 
Wax is time-and-work saving also, Wax- 
polished floors are easier to clean, stay 


clean longer because dirt and dust do not 


adhere easily to such surfaces. 


” 


Movie available...‘‘Beauty for Keeps 
The new 16 mm. sound movie, ‘‘Beauty for 


’ 


Keeps,’” is available for free showings at your 
school. ‘*Beauty for Keeps’’ dramatically dem- 
onstrates the need now for protection of things 
in the home. Entertaining story. Runs 29 min- 
utes. We will gladly arrange for a showing at 


your school, Simply write us for bookings. See 
s 


coupon on page 935 


Other irreplaceables, like woodwork, 
furniture, Venetian blinds, radios, refrig- 
erators, luggage, etc. ... these, too, are 
constantly subject to marring, scratch- 
ing, dirt, dust. Here again wax is an 
ideal protector. Periodic application of 
Johnson’s Wax gives excellent protec- 
tion, keeps such things cleaner and more 


attractive looking. 





5. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Makers of Johnson’s Wax 
(Paste, Liquid and Cream) and Johnson's 
Self- Polishing Glo-Coat 


Let's a// back the attack — buy another War Bond! 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie Wisconsin 


1944. Summer Session 
June 19-August 18 


Three Six Nine Weeks’ 


Courses 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


Courses adjusted to current 
problems. Significant curricu- 
lum revisions have been made 
to meet new educational, social 
and technical requirements. 


Home Economics Education, 
Industrial Arts, Dietetics, 
Trade & Industrial Education, 
General Home _ Economics, 
Consumer Education, Related 
Art, Liberal Arts, “Educational 
Workshops.” 


Excellent refresher courses for 
men and women entering edu- 
cational work after participa- 
tion in armed services. College 
work immediately available for 
high school graduates. Special 
conferences conducted by state 
and national leaders. Modern 
laboratories, planning rooms, 
and demonstration shops avail- 


able. 


Summer Session Bulletin 
Sent on Request 


Director, of Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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No ration points if you do 
your own canning in tin cans 

-it’s easy and fun. No break- 
age. Easy storage and han- 
dling. 


Garden-fresh vegeta- 

bles and fruits canned in tin 
cans in your own kitchen 
taste better. Plenty of cans 
are available for home can- 
ning and they may be used 
3 times, 


Valuable New 
Canning Book 
All about canning in 
tin. 200 tested can- 
ning recipes. Send 10c. 
See Burpee Home 
Can Sealers and 
Pressure Canners at 

leading Dealers. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO, 
134 West Liberty St., Barringten, II. 
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| mercially made 
| were a complete loss financially, Mr. 


Something About 
Dress Forms 
(Continued from page 205) 





chased the right to manufacture these 
forms. Unfortunately, the new prod- 
ucts turned out to be absolutely worth- 


| less and were returned in wholesale 


Even though the first com- 
papier-maché forms 


quantities. 


| Palmemberg continued to experiment 


| forms. 
| mounted on less substantial pedestals 
| such as plaster or wood. 


with them, discovering and remedying 


| their defects. 


It was while experimenting with the 


| papier-maché that Mr. Palmemberg in- 
| troduced the use of iron shoes for dress 


Previously, they had been 


A few years later, Mr. Palmemberg’s 


' son conceived the idea of using jersey 


cloth as a covering for the papier-maché 
forms. Previously, by a slow and ex- 


| pensive process, a cheap grade of silesia 
| was tailored to fit each form. The new 
' | knitted material which slipped easily 
| over the form reduced the time and 
| labor involved in their production and 

consequently lowered their cost to the 
| trade and to the consumer about 50%. 


These jersey casings are still used on 
many types of dress forms, although the 
fitted covering is more popular since its 
seams indicate accurately the center 
front, center back and the true waist 
and shoulder lines. 

Of all the dress forms that old timers 
in the business tell about, probably the 
most unusual is the form which could 


| be folded up and put away when not 


| in use. 


This highly desirable phenome- 
non was accomplished through the use 


| of a large figure-like rubber bag which 


was encased in a jacket made to the 


| measurements of the person for whom 


the form was intended. For several 
years these convenient forms were sold 
complete with pneumatic pump. When 
inflated to fill the cloth casing and 
mounted on a stand, the form was quite 
satisfactory for fitting purposes. Its 
chief defect lay in the disastrous results 
when a hurried or nervous worker ac- 
cidentally pushed a pin too far. 

Today, the best dress forms, known 
throughout this country and abroad for 


| their accurate representation of the hu- 


| papier-maché and mucilage. 


man figure, are made primarily from 
Yet, the 
unfinished form as it comes from the 


| dryer is strong enough to support the 
| weight of several men. 


The most exacting phase in the pro- 
duction of the individual dress form is 
the development of the mold upon which 
the basic shell of the torso is made. In 
determining this mold, it is necessary 
first to take precise measurements of 
the person for whom the form is to be 
made. These measurements are then 
correlated with the nearest correspond- 
ing size, and allowances are made for 
the various body movements such as 
bending, stooping and stretching. The 
allowances account largely for the fact 
that dresses made over accurate forms 
will fit correctly, and represent one of 
the basic differences between these 
forms and the plastic or homemade 
paper tape forms in which allowances 
for body movements are not made. 

The shell which is made over the 
mold is in halves and is covered inside 
and out with many layers of papier- 
maché which comes in large thin sheets 
and is soaked in a special mucilage 
preparation. ‘The two halves of the 
form—front and back—are built up 
with maché strips to about three-eighths 
inch and then placed together and 
put into a dryer where they remain un- 
til they have hardened. When com- 
pletely dry, the form is sandpapered and 
whittled to remove any rough edges and 
placed on a substantial metal stand. A 
cotton wadding of prescribed thickness 
is then used for padding the form, and 
the whole is covered with a carefully 
fitted linen jacket. A quarter-inch tape 
marks the waistline, the top decorative 
piece is put on, other finishing touches 
are added, and there, in brief, you have 
the manufacture of the well-known 
commercial dress form. 

Some commercial forms are made in 
such a way that they may be adjusted 
to various sizes. One of the finest of 
the commercial forms is fitted with a 
mechanism which permits a fitter to 
shrug or collapse the shoulders of the 
form thus making it much easier to put 
on and take off garments. 

Of course the dress form business 





Position Open 








NUTRITIONIST-DIETICIAN 


Services of an outstanding nutri- 
tionist or dietician desired for re- 
search work in food _ industry. 
Salary ($5,000-$8,000) dependent on 
qualifications. Reply should state 
complete detailed educational back- 
ground and experience. Address 
Box 44, Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





nas been affected by the war.. Many 
skilled workmen have been drafted and 
most of the materials needed are also 
vital to the war effort. The metal 
stands and decorative top parts are 
limited. Cotton wadding and linen 
sheeting are not readily available. Even 
papier-maché is no longer plentiful. 

Nevertheless, orders from all over 
the United States and from many 
foreign countries continue to come in to 
the New York dress form manufac- 
turers. A large number of the figures 
made today go to the garment industry, 
to department stores, to designers and 
to clothing teachers. Many people with 
special fitting problems purchase tailor- 
made forms and, of course, many “first 
citizens,” wealthy women and movie 
stars get personal forms which will re- 
lieve them of standing for fittings. Such 
forms cost up to and over one hundred 
dollars per. 

In recent years an entirely new type 
of dress form, a product of the scien- 
tist’s laboratory, has been on the mar- 
ket. These new forms are made from 
a thermoplastic material of rubber com- 
bined with a variety of waxes and are 
molded on the owner to fit every line 
and curve of the body. 

The procedure for making these 
forms is simple. The person desiring 
a form wears a skin-fitting cotton jer- 
sey garment over her regular founda- 
tion garment. The plastic material, 
which has been softened by heating with 
infra-red rays to a few degrees above 
body temperature, is then molded on 
the body, conforming carefully to the 
lines and curves of the figure. The 
plastic material hardens almost immedi- 
ately forming a shell which is opened 
on one side and removed. This dupli- 
cate figure is then reclosed along the 
side, reinforced, lacquered and mounted 
on a stand. The plastic materials used 
in making these forms are non-inflam- 
mable, inexpensive and easy to apply. 

Dress forms have long been recog- 
nized as one of the really important 
aids to good dress-making. Home 
sewers who have once used a dress form 
usually feel that they are valuable in 
efficient fitting, creative draping and in 
determining the becomingness of a cos- 
tume. However, home sewers do not 
always depend on the commercially 
made forms; many women use cotton 
wadding to pad homemade forms to 
their own proportions. Others use 
gummed paper strips to make satisfac- 
tory forms at home. These are applied 
to the figure over a long cotton jersey 
shirt and are lapped around the body 
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in such a way as to form a shell, which 
is opened on one side, removed, rein- 
forced and lacquered, and mounted on 
a stand in much the same way as a com- 
mercial papier-maché form is made. 
And that, my friends, is the sum total 
of information I could dig up on dress 


forms. Any additional facts will be 


gratefully received and reported in a 


future issue. 


Manufacturers of Dress Forms 


for individual and wholesale order, 
and for schools 


HOUSEHOLD’S MONEY 


| MANAGEMENT LIBRARY IN 
| FOUR CONVENIENT VOLUMES 


All 34 
booklets, with 
index, now 
in this “5 
inch shelf”’ for 
homemakers 





Apex Display Form Co., 252 W. 27 St. | 


Benjamin Model Forms, 307 W. 38 St. 
Better Model Form Co., 245 W. 28 St. 
Cavanaugh Form Co., 832 Broadway. 


Foremost Model Form Co., 307 W. 38 St. | 
| booklets tastefully encased, protected from 


Wolf Form Co., 247 W. 28 St. 
(All companies in New York City) 


a 5 5 


Homemade Dress Forms 
In the summer of 1941, Josephine Fer- 
ris and members of her adult education 
class at Moundsville High School began ex- 
perimenting with the construction of an 
inexpensive dress form which would aid 


them in solving home fitting problems. | 


After several trials, Miss Ferris devel- 


oped an unusually successful method of | 


constructing a dress form from one-inch, 
brown, gummed paper tape. Homemakers 


who have used this method report that | 
the forms really work—that they save | 


time and energy required in fitting and 
that they are inexpensive. 


Readers interested in making this type | 


of dress form may obtain a mimeo- 
graphed set of instructions by writing Miss 
Josephine Ferris, Department of Home 


burg, Pennsylvania. 


Bag of Tricks 
The National Cotton Council and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
are urging homemakers to get “all the 
good” from their cotton bags this year. 
Every yard of cotton bagging that enters 
the home and is reused for other house- 


hold articles will help that much in lessen- | 
ing the strain on the cotton industry which | 


last year made one and one-fourth billion 
yards of cotton cloth into bags. To help 
housewives plan ways of using these 
bags, these two organizations have pre- 
pared a 32-page, illustrated book, “Bag 
of Tricks for Home Sewing,” which gives 
100 clever suggestions for their 


Among the bag tricks suggested are: 


dickies, pillow slips, curtains, guest towels, | 


bibs, aprons, play suits, smocks, shoe bags 
and mattress covers. Copies of the book 
may be obtained free by writing the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Post Office Box 18, 
Memphis 1, Tennessce. 


| nishings, 


use. | 


ERE is the whole Household Finance 
Money Management Library conven- 
iently arranged in four attractive volumes. 
{n 5 inches of shelf space you have all 34 


dust, and completely indexed. 

Teachers and homemakers have recognized 
the advantage of having their Household 
booklets shelved together, by subject, for 
handy reference. The blue and red book- 
like containers make an attractive addition 
to your bookshelf or library table. 

Whole Library now indexed 
The new index gives you a quick, easy way 
to locate all the references in the booklets 
to any subject you may be working on. You 
will find that this exhaustive index consid- 


| erably increases the usefulness of the Library. 


Notice how thoroughly the Library covers 
budgeting of family income and the buying 
of nearly everything used in the modern 
home. Volume I, Planning Expenditures, 
contains: Money Management Principles, 
The Budget Calendar, Time Management, 
Clark’s Cartoons on Money Management, 
Clark’s Cartoons on Better Buymanship, 
For Newlyweds, Life Insurance, Credit for 
Consumers, Credit Cost Calculator. 

Volume II, Food, contains: The Food 
Dollar, Poultry and Eggs, Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables, Meat, Fish, Dairy Products, Food 
Fats and Oils, Dinnerware, Kitchen Utensils. 

Volume _ III, Clothing, contains: The 


| Clothing Dollar, Fabrics, Hosiery, Shoes, 


Furs, Cosmetics, Soap and other Cleansing 


: ? | Agents, Eiectric Shavers. 
Economics, Seton Hill College, Greens- | 


Volume IV, The Home, contains: The 
Rental Dollar, Home Heating, Home Fur- 
Furniture, Household Textiles, 
Floor Coverings, Household -Equipment, 
Playthings. 

You may obtain any one of these volumes 


| for 50c or the complete set of four volumes, 
| including index, for $1.75. We will send you 


free all new booklets and revisions pub- 
lished during the year following your pur- 
chase. Why not send your order on the 
handy coupon today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 
e 


STABLISHED 1076 





Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 316 branches in 205 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-E 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPOR ATION 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
Please send me the Money Management Library vol 
umes I have checked. 
I. Planning Expenditures III. Clothing 
II. Food IV. The Home 
I enclose 
Name 


Address 


City Stale 








HEALTH AND VICTORY 


VITALITY FOR VICTORY 

100 for $2.25 

Suggestions for simple ways of relieving fatigue 
and nervous strain. Amusing illustration. 


RELAXATION TO 
THE RESCUE 
Dorothy Nye, Josephine Rathbone and others 
How to relax, balance energy expenditure with rest, 
and be generally fit for your wartime job. 


NUTRITION PROGRAMS IN 
THE MAKING 50 cents 


Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams 
Practical questions on how to start a nutrition pro- 
gram. For Y.W.C.A.’s and other community organ- 


izations. m 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N, Y. 
OF FASHION For Results Results 
ste ON FASHION CAREERS \ peace 
brated Grad 
ae WEEKS’ ol Course 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
——— Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, 
—— Roe ~ Design, Display. 


& Free Placement. Send for 1, 22. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N . Vv. 08 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, lc. 





Intensive 











GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 





How to REDUCE SHRINKAGE 


and have 


GOOD GRAVY, T00! 
\ 4 $ ivy 


®@ All home economists, we're sure, roast 

meats at low temperatures—to conserve nu- 

tritional content and reduce shrinkage. 
Kitchen Bouquet solves the gravy problem 

—gives the gravy rich, brown “roast” color 

and enhances the true flavor of meat. 
Product of Grocery Store Products 

Sales Co., Inc., New York 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


KITCHEN 
bouauel 


50 for $1.25 | 


50 cents | 


Summer Adventure 
Beckons 
(Continued from page 204) 





had 





| courses. 
| expenditures and to appreciate the values 
| derived by a family in working together 
| as a group. Proving to themselves their 


course is a definite schedule of service. 
That is one of the advantages of sign- 
ing for a Nurse’s Aid Course. 

Temporarily there are many possi- 
bilities open to inexperienced help. By 
gaining experiences in jobs outside of 
our field, we home economists accom- 
plish several objectives. We prove to 
ourselves that we are sufficiently flexi- 
ble to make drastic adjustments. The 
community observes first hand that our 
profession does not consider itself above 
menial work. We gain a greater un- 
derstanding of our fellow man by work- 
ing with him at his kind of work. By 
our own blunders, long hours and hard 
work we become more appreciative of 
the efforts of others. 

The compensation will, in most cases, 
be less than that for teaching; the 
hours, longer. Even so, we are fortu- 
nate to be able to consider the pay sup- 
plementary to our regular income. Try 
to live on that pay during the summer, 
and you will understand why some peo- 
ple laugh at the idea of budgeting. 

From such an array of challenging 
possibilities—and I have listed but a 
few—it is difficult to make a choice. 
One feels like a small child with one 
penny and tempting candies. 
Whatever you 
can’t go wrong, for you’re sure to con- 
tribute to Victory, and to benefit your- 
self educationally and financially if you 
plan for summer adventure in a new 


job. 


many 


select, however, you 
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Practical Teacher Training 
(Continued from page 225) 


served to coordinate knowledge 
gained through prerequisite formal art 


They also learned to evaluate 


belief that, with small rugs and familiar 
bric-a-brac, any family can manage an 
attractive home with slight expenditure 


| of money, gave these students confidence 
| in their ability to guide high school pupils 
| in the application of art to daily living. 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 


Draping, Sketching, Fashion IlIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


By Hazel T. Craig 


has been supplemented with four pages 
of New Horizons in Home Economics, 
showing the new opportunities de- 
veloped by the war. 

Ideal for high school and college stu- 
dent who wants a home economics 
career. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten Copies or More 20 Cents Each 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








A FASHION SHOW OR PLAY? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 

LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN 

10 MIXED FASHION SONGS 
(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS AND FASHION REVUES 





A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR’S REVIEW : 
ALL AMERICAN DRESS REVUE .... & 
FASHION YESTERDAY AND TODAY 5: 
A GIRL OF THE U.S.A. .......... 50 
STYLES AROUND THE CLOCK 5 
CONNIE CONTEMPLATES COLLEGE. 
MADAM’S STYLE SHOP 5 
TEN HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES 
ALICE BLUE GOWN-PEGGY 
ENTERTAINS 
AS OTHERS SEE YOU 


(Send for our catalogue of plays) 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















“HU HE Teachers 
q S Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Want to teach near Chicago? or De- 


—_——> troit? or Milwaukee? or, Cleveland? 
<———- or — 


—?Oo 


Mouher—N. A. T. A. 
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- News Notes 
(Continued from page 288) 


New Treatment for Jar Rings 


Rubber jar rings manufactured for home canning this year 
will be entirely of reclaimed and synthetic rubber—like most 
of last year’s supply. As some of these wartime rings have 
more odor and less “stretch” than peacetime supplies, canning 
specialists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture give the 
following recommendations for handling all rubber rings: 

To help remove rubber odor and any specks of rubber dust 
—scrub rings with a brush and hot soapy water. Then boil 10 
minutes in water and baking soda, allowing one quart water 
and one tablespoon soda to each dozen rings. Rinse well. Start 
with fresh soda and water for each lot. 

Do not give wartime rings a stretch test, because they will 
not spring back like crude rubber. Stretch them as little as 
possible by putting them on the jars or lids while they are wet 
and hot. Wet rubber is more pliable. 

Rings come in two sizes: the smaller, to fit on a glass lid like 
a collar; the larger “shoulder” size, to fit on a glass jar itself. 
Last year, some homemakers tried to force small rings over jar 
shoulders, not understanding the jar seal that consists of a glass 
lid, rubber ring and metal screw band. 


Iron for the Blood Donor 


Army and Navy doctors state that on-the-spot blood trans- 
fusions are frequently a determining factor in saving the lives 
of men injured in combat. However, even in the face of such 
statements, many healthy citizens still are reluctant to give a 
pint of their blood for this purpose. 

Nutritionists believe that this reluctance may be due to lack 
of information on the ability of the body to replace blood and 
ignorance of the types of foods which are valuable in building 
red blood cells. 

Simply stated, a diet rich in iron, protein and liquid is the 
basic requirement in such a blood building program. Iron- 
rich foods are important because red blood cells cannot be made 
without that element. Foods rich in iron include leafy green 
vegetables such as kale, spinach, lettuce, cabbage and parsley; 
whole grain cereals and rolled oats; potatoes; molasses; dried 
beans; apricots, prunes and raisins; eggs; shellfish; lean meats, 
particularly liver. 

Since some protein goes into the building of each blood cell, 
the blood donor’s diet also needs to be rich in this foodstuff. 
However, emphasis need not be placed on meats only, as fish, 
cheese, poultry and eggs, milk, dried peas, beans and lentils are 
good sources of protein. 

Extra liquids are required to make up for the fluid that goes 
into a donation. This additional fluid which should be taken 
both at meals and between meals is doubly effective if rich in 
the food elements mentioned above. Particularly nutritious 
liquids are a glass of milk containing a beaten egg and a spoon- 
ful of molasses or a nourishing meat and vegetable soup. 


—Important Notice— 


May 15th is the deadline for filling requests for the educa- 
tional material listed in the September issue of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics, 

If you wish to take advantage of this service, mail coupons 
from your Practical Coupon Book immediately. 

Be sure to enclose money for items for which there is a 
charge; otherwise material cannot be sent. 

For recent educational material offered by our advertisers, 
use the convenient coupons on pages 189-192 and 233-236. 

Mail all coupons in one envelope to Practica, Home Eco- 
NOMICS, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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SPEAKING 
OF 
COUPONS 


Have you used 
all the coupons 
from our 
September Coupon Book 
that you 


plan to use? 


Last day is 
May: loth, 1944 








| School Name 
O High School 


| 3chool Address 


_ SUMMER 
SESSION 
BULLETINS 


NEW GLOSSARY OF RAYON FABRICS 


American Viscose Corporation 

Educational Division 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 

(J Please send me your glossary of Rayon Fabrics 

(Teacher’s Copy FREE) 
f 


I enclose $ students’ copies 


Amount 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Please send me a Bulletin on your Summer Courses 
described on Page 230 of this issue. 


THE B. E. SHEDD COMPANY 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, New York. 


0 Enclosed please find 15c, for which 
send me one Vitamin Wheel, as de- 
scribed in June Practica. Home Eco- 
nomics. [] Enclosed find $1, for which 
send me 12 copies of the Vitamin 
Wheel. 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Please send: (] Food Selection Chart for 
Vegetables and Fruits, 15c. [] 10 or more 
at 10c each, copies, as advertised J 
in January Practical Home Economics. 
Cash enclosed $ 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Please send me 
Jelly Recipes” for 


copies of “Save Fruit and Sugar with Short-boil 
use in my cooking classes. See page 195. 


en eee eee ee 


os spies ae Ge ato Oe 


Gehiw WW tke oa 


Keep a Record 


of Educational Material 
Requested this Month 


Material 
Received 


American Viscose Corporation 

Baby Care Project 

Carnation Company 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Church & Dwight Company, Inc. 

General Foods Corporation 

Grocery Store Products Sales Corporation [] 
Household Finance Corporation 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Lakeside Publishing Company 


National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers 


National Cotton Council 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

Ralston Purina Company 

Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills . . . 
B. E. Shedd Company 

Stout Institute 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company 


Enclose coupons in one envelope and send them to Practical 
Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y: 
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JUNIOR FASHIONS 








S a beginning book on clothing that inter- 

prets the problems of the junior-high-school 
girl from her standpoint. The material in this 
text is based on problems actually experi- 
enced by the junior-high-school student. The 
book covers clearly the use of correct equip- 
ment, stitches, seams and other construction 
details, while instilling in the student a sense 
of style, practicality, and good taste in 
clothes. Like all of Mildred Graves Ryan’s 
books, it is presented in a lively and appeal- 
ing manner that will stimulate real interest on 
the part of the student. To be published May. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 














Miniature Costume Folios 


60 Plates—$1.50 
100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 


Instructions for cutting and making; including shoes, hats, ca; 
belts, collars, bags, cloaks, scarfs, jewels, “a 7 
FIVE FOLIOS—12 plates in size 84x35. Use in 
Costume Design, Historie Costume, —_ — 7 


al 


Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 

CLASSIC—12Z costumes in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
tine styles. 

ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 


Japanese, Indian, Hindu. 
CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in Ger- 
man, English, French. 


RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian. m7 


AMERICAN—12 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Duteh, Puritan, 
Revolution, Civil War. - 
ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
NGTON KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 34. 


ge re copies of “Bag of 
Tricks for Home Sewing” to 


ee ee) ol ee ee 





SEW AND CONSERVE WITH COTTON BAGS... 
A YARD SAVED IS A YARD MADE FOR VICTORY 








“*MEET THE BROWNS’? 


Give a Timely Nutrition Play Before School Closes. 


Send me a copy of “Meet the Browns” a play showing one day in the life 
of a typical American family in war time. 
Enclosed is 30c—If I do not like the play my money will be refunded. 
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VALUABLE FAT DATA... FREE 


Professional Service Division, 
National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C, 


Kindly forward ........ complimentary copies of “Fats in the Wartime 
Diet.” See page 221. 


CROCCO HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EOE HEHEHE HEE HEHEHE EEES 
CORRE e eee EHH EHH EE HEE EE HEHEHE HEHEHE OHHH EOE EEES 


Grocery Store Products Sales Co. 
480 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 


Please send: 
(0 New Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Booklet, ........ copies. 
C] Sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. See page 232. 
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COOPERS H SHEE HEHEHE HEHE SEH EHH HEE EET ORO CWE Seeeseseseses 


No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls........ 


Who directs school cafeteria? ..............2eeeeeee No. fed daily ...... 
5/44 P.H.E. 112 


Informative Folders, Charts and Movie About Wax 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., Dept. PH-54 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Important. The following materials have been offered previously. To avoid duplication, 
lease check materials on hand before ordering. 7 
lease send: ( ) New Bulletin — ‘100 Uses for Wax in the Home.” ( ) Teaching 

Outline. ( ) Illustrated Teacher’s Handbook (revised). ( ) Student Folders — “Some 
Facts about Wax.” Teacher’s Chart (Floor, furniture and woodwork mainte- 

nance). ( ) I would like to schedule a free showing of your new sound motion picture, 
“Beauty for Keeps.” (Check only if your school has 16 mm. sound equipment.) Please 
send information. See page 229. 
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A Great Award for 


a Great JOB! 


America’s food packers and processors 
are honored by Uncle Sam 


er War Food Administration’s 
“A” is a special honor awarded 
for outstanding achievement in 
food processing. 

Wherever that green banner flies, 
men and women are working, plan- 
ning and fighting . . . bringing nearer 
the day of Victory. , 

Food is a mighty weapon §"= 
. .. and the American food 
packing and processing in- 
dustry is one of the most 
powerful resources on the side 
of the United Nations. 





Space contributed by Practical Home Economics 


Not every food-processing plant can 
be recognized with the “A” Award 


. .. Only those who have rendered out- _ 


standing service “‘above and beyond 
the call of duty.” 

However, the entire food-process- 
ing industry... the million men and 
women in thousands of plants 
...can be proud of their part 
in keeping our armies and our 
civilian population well fed 
at a time when there are 
staggering demands for food 
production. 





Production contributed by American Can Co. 


Prepared for the Food Fights for Freedom program with the co-operation of the War Advertising Council 
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See what orange juice adds 
to breakfast! 





WITHOUT ORANGE JUICE, breakfast (see 
text) supplies this much of a day's needs: 


FULL QUOTA 
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C—VITAMINS— COTHER VALUES~ 


Ca=Calcium Fe=Iron Pro= Proteins Cal=Calories 











Helpful Hints for 
Classroom Discussions on the 
“Better Breakfast” 


Two out of three Americans don’t eat the 
right kind of breakfast. We skimp on foods 
we need for pep and energy. We miss the vi- 
tamins every good breakfast should supply. 


The morning meal should supply at least 
4, of the day’s total food requirements. A 
breakfast of whole-grain or “restored” cereal 
with milk, an egg, buttered toast and bever- 
age is a good start. But notice (on the first 
chart above) that even this good breakfast 
falls short on vitamin C. Now add a glass of 
fresh orange juice! Right away we fill the 
full day’s quota for vitamin C...and give a 
helpful boost to other vitamins and food 
values, too. 


C IS THE BREAKFAST VITAMIN 


At first glance it may seem extravagant to 
supply the full day’s quota of vitamin C at 
breakfast. Why not be satisfied with 4 of 
the day’s needs? Only a few foods can be 
relied upon to supply worth-while amounts 
of vitamin C. That's why nutrition experts 
agree that if we don't get vitamin C at 
breakfast, we are almost certain not to get 
enough in the rest of our meals. Oranges 
trademarked Sunkist can be relied upon to 
give you better value throughout the year. 
They’re the finest from 14,500 cooperating 
California-Arizona growers. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


JUNE, 1944 


WITH ORANGE JUICE, the same break- 
fast supplies this much of a day's needs: 


FULL QUOTA 











VITAMINS—C-OTHER VALUES~ 
Ca=Calcium Fe=Iron Pro=Proteins Cal=Calories 


TABLE OF FOOD VALUES IN 


PROT. 
FOOD AMOUNT | CAL. GMS. 


Whole Grain 


Cereal 1 cup 105} 3.1 


Milk V2 cup 3.6 


Enriched Bread] 2 slices 46 


Sugar 3 tsp. 


Coffee 1 cup 


Cream 1 tbsp. 


Butter 2 pats 


Egg l egg 6.4 


Orange Juice | 7 ounces 


TOTAL 19.36 


CA. 
GMS. 


.0090 


-1180 


0154 


1.26 | . 


.2222 


“BETTER BREAKFAST” 


FE. 
GMS. 


.00127 


00022 


00162 


.00003 
00157 
00049 


00523 


A By B2 
1. U. | MGS. | MGS. 


BEST FOR JUICE -and Svery use / 
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